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“THE WOMAN WHO”— 


DIDN’T. 


WE have hardly recovered from the shock of 
one woman novel before we are down with 
another attack of the prevailing mental 
influenza. There is no rest; we are kept 
hovering like moral shuttlecocks between the 
battledores of marriage on the one hand, and 
free love on the other. That the tone of the 
woman novel is unhealthy it requires no 
acumen to discern, it is absolutely poisonous ; 
but, like most insanitary exhalations, it is far 
better the distemper should come to the 
surface in the body politic and thus be thrown 
off, than that by remaining hidden it should 
become chronic. 

We can but ponder on the causes that have 
given rise to this visitation of evil, and they 
are many. The worst poisons are the most 
inodorous, and the gas that produces death 
the least easy to detect ; in like manner, cir- 
cumstances have been subtly at work in 
women’s lives that have engendered in many 
instances much of the malarial moral in- 
fluence we deeply deplore. The attack that 
is being made upon the sacredness of the 
marriage tie is the outcome, not so much of a 
rebellion against the wedded state or the 
beauty of that twofold existence which must 
ever be the highest and holiest human bond, 
but rather it is the reaction against those 
distorted views which have been supposed to 
represent the Christian aspect of that con- 
tract. 

The solitary fact that women have no 
legal right to the children they bear, except 
when their lives are crossed by the bar sinister 
of illegitimacy, is in itself a reason why the 
thinking women of our time who believe in 
justice as one of the cardinal principles of true 
religion, naturally rebel against the existing 
laws that regulate the married state. 

The idea that it is degrading to a woman 
to sell herself for money without the cere- 
mony of marriage, but that she is morally 
blameless when for the same reasons she 
unites herself toa man without having for 
him affection or respect, is a detestable sophis- 
try to all who believe in ethics and religion, 
“A good marriage,” in the parlance of the 
world, is equivalent to a good bargain ; ‘an 
affectionate wife ” being interpreted, has too 
often meant a willing slave, a woman con- 
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tented to hold no individual opinions, claim 
no right to any separate existence, but minis- 
ter solely to the man who owns her as wife. 

Education, the trend of modern thought, 
the very atmosphere of her time, has made it 
impossible but that women and men should 
be alert to see that the aspect of that mutual 
obligation has altogether changed. 

In all transition periods the rebound in 
public opinion must cause alarm. 

The twig bent long one way, when released, 
flies back and strikes a blow on the very 
hand that sets it free. But the golden mean 
is sure to come, the troubled pool will clear 
when the sediment has settled, and sober 
reasoning is sure to take the place of wild 
and reckless speculation. Instead, therefore, 
of stopping our ears that we may shut out 
the sounds of this discordant jargon, each 
one of us who sees in the growing rapport 
between men and women the potency of a 
better future must work more earnestly than 
ever, believing that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the great problems that «ffect the 
relations between men and women shall be 
for ever lifted to a high and holy plane where 
‘‘ beyond these voices there is peace.” 


Frawcldrrreroe— 


““ PRISONERS OF HOPE.” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
THE WARDEN OF SHERBORNE REFOR- 
MATORY PRISON FOR WOMEN. 
PART IL. 

‘One day I was sent for to a woman who was 
using profane and insolent language in one of 
the work-rooms. Before I could get to her she 
had met me on my way, and holding out her 
badge she said, ‘Here it is, take it.’ ‘No,’ I 
answered,‘ 1 will not take it now: go to your 
room and think it all over, aud como and see me 
to-morrow at ten o'clock, and | think you will 
have got over your present mood.’ ‘The next 
morning she came as defiant as ever, and I could 
see by the oxpression of her face that there was 
no relenting. ‘ Now,’ | said, ‘ I have been think- 
ing a great deal over what can be done for you, 
but I have come to the conclusion that there is 
no other way out of it than for you to go to the 
work-room, and before the women assembled there, 
to make your apology to the matron whom you 
insulted.’ ‘Never,’ said the woman; ‘I would 
rather die first; nothing would induce me to 
demean myself in such a manner. I would 
sooner serve another sentence.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, 
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‘then go back to your room and come to-morrow 
at eleven. Perhaps we shall be able to think of 
some other way, but I do not know what to say 
now.’ She came back again on the second day, 
and again she positively refused to do anything 
in order to regain her lost position. On the 
third day she came again, and seemed as obdu- 
rate as ever, When she was seated in my room 
I said to her, ‘I think that you have not prayed 
about this; you are a devout woman, I have 
often seen you on your knees, as I passed your 
cell. Now, if your prayers meant anything, do 
you not think that you could talk to God and 
ask Him to tell you what to do P And do not just 
say the words without thinking what they mean, 
but go and speak to Him as you would talk to 
me, and I feel certain that something will come 
to you, and that to-morrow you will be able to 
tell me how we must meet this crisis.’ The 
woman went away again, and on the fourth day 


she came back té my rodm. Directly she entered" 


I knew that some great change had taken place 
in her. Her very countenance had entirely 
altered, and there seemed to shine out through 
her face an illuminated expression as though 
some new light had been given. She was flex- 
ible, even in the very way in which she walked 
and sat in the chair I offered her. ‘I have been 
awake all night,’ she said, ‘and I thought that 
no light would ever come, and just as day dawned 
it seemed to me as though God spoke and told 
me that I must be ready to do just what you 
say.’ I do not know but what it was ono of the 
hardest moments of my life,” said Mrs. Johnson, 
‘‘ when I opened the work-room door and walked 
in. I was so anxious as to what the women 
would do. The prisoner walked straight up to 
the matron and humbly asked her pardon bofore 
the hundred women assembled there. And then 
L turned to them and said, ‘ You know what 
Maria has done ; you know she is an invalid, and 
has suffered pain from her lame hip constantly— 
pain of which perhaps we know nothing. She 
has forfeited her badge, and should be degraded 
from Division 4, but I want to take your opinion 
upon this, and whatever you feel is right I shall 
do. If youthink that sho can retain her badye 
and that she may have another chanco it is for 
you to say so, You must put up your hands 
if you wish that she should begin again, 
and that we should not deprive her of her 
badye.’ In an instant,” said Mrs. Johnson, “ every 
hand was up, and many women were sobbing and 
erying as though their hearts would break. 
‘Now,’ Ladded, ‘you have all said by this that 
you are willing to help her. Will you promise 
that no word shall be said outside this room 
of what has happened, but that you will all 
stand by her and make it easy for her to begin 
again’ It is a family affair.” = It was most 
touching to see the woman thank her comrades, 
and afterwards in the recreation room L heard 
that they all gathered round her to try and 
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console her and help her, and there was not one 
‘word to remind her of what had passed or to 
grudge her restoration. One of the matrons 
asked a woman ‘what Mrs. Johnson had said,’ 
not knowing that it was to be a confidence. 
The woman looked at her at once, and said, 
‘We don’t talk of that matter outside our 
work-room, so don’t ask me, as she begged us 
not to speak of it.” In chapel that night when 
that woman came in she dropped upon her 
knees by her chair, and as they filed past her 
there was scarcely a dry eye, so much had the 
sympathy, and the feeling, and desire to help one 
another penetrated into the souls of these women.” 

I looked into the Superintendent’s face, 
and when I noted the fine lines that 
anxiety and thought had drawn about her 
features, I remembered how Kingsley said that 
Frederick Maurice reminded him of the Apostle 
John, becaused he disbelieved in the representa- 
tions of the Apostle given in art as of a smooth- 
faced boy. The lines of care, he said, are those 
that love has drawn and the furrows mean the 
power of bearing the sufferings of others. 

From the hall we passed to the dairies, all ex- 
quisitely neat and clean, and from thence to the 
kitchen, where we saw the baked beans that were 
eabout to be placed in the oven for Sunday’s 
dinner. Everyone who knows Boston will under- 
stand the appearance of the great brown jars 
filled with their nourishing contents and the 
pork placed in the centre that flavours the beans. 
Immense steam cauldrons contain the coffee, 
which is made from rye. This is grown on the 
premises and is lightly roasted, placed in sacks, 
and then steeped in cold water and afterwards 
made into coffee. 

“T have found it,” said Mrs. Johnson, “ of 
the utmost value, especially to those who have 
been suffering from alcoholism, as it has a 
peculiar soothing effect on the nerves. Oatmeal 
is also invaluable in this way.” 

The beautiful white bread on the table showed 
with what care the food was prepared. It would 
have been impossible tohave wished anything 
better on one’s own breakfast table than the 
long crisp loaves that were ready for use. 

‘«‘ Have you no punishments ? ” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Johnson. “Of course we 
have. There is a work-room set apart for those 
who are sentenced to go thither, where they 
have to work without recreation for one week 
or two, as the case may be; but I seldom have 
to send an inmate there more than once. And 
there is the dungeon below that I will show you,” 
and so saying we descended into the lower part 
to see the place that bore this formidable name. 

“When I first came,” she said, “ the idea was 
entertained that we should require a number of 
such places, but Ihave found that one was 
sufficient and that it is generally empty. Still, 
there are some perfectly unruly wills than can 
only be tamed by being dealt with summarily, 
and by being shown that all bad conduct brings 
its own punishment. They are like children,” 
she said, “only they have had years of want of 
discipline that makes the training all the harder, 
but fit is wonderful what a little tact can do. 
You see Rosaro standing there,” she said, point- 
ing to the yard, as the beautiful animal stood 
harnessed to a cart, having just brought the 
milk from the cows. ‘I remember when he was 
a little calf I was feeding him, and I was sent 
for to speak to two unruly women. They 
seemed absolutely reckless, but when I went to 
them I did not say a word about their conduct ; 
I simply said, ‘ Will you like to come out with 
me a minute and see what I am doing?’ and 
I took them with me into the yard. In a 
moment they had forgotten their insolence and 
were deeply interested to watch me feeding the 
little brute. ‘Thoy had never seen a calf before 
and thought it was a dog. He sucked the food 
from my fingers, and then I began explaining 
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to them how he had no mother and I was try- 
ing to be a substitute, and all the tenderness 
that exists in every woman’s heart seemed to 
well up into their darkened souls, and they 
began combing, and petting, and stroking, 
and smoothing the animal ; and I showed them 
how to wash him and care for him, and then 
they told me they had had no mothers, and I 
began to show them Low caring for one another 
made us really happier ourselves. By-and-by 
they looked up like children who after a 
naughty spell desired to be better, and said, 
‘We ought to be good; you care for Rosaro 
so much and you care for us; it ought to make 
us feel that we want to care for ourselves and 
to make it easier for those around us,’ and so I 
told them to go back and finish their work, doing 
the extra amount that was needed to make 
up for the time lost, and without a harsh word, 
an argument, or punishment, I had won the 
confidence of these women—or perhaps,” she 
added smiling, ‘‘ Rosaro won it.” 

From the dungeons we went to the monster 
dynamo which manufactures the electric light, 
and the steam engines that drive the machinery. 
Afterwards we passed through the dormitories 
of Division 3, which are nearly the same as 
Division 4, only scantier furniture, no electric 
light, and no hours of recreation allowed in the 
dormitory. As we passed round the courtyard, 
Mrs. Johnson said, ‘I may sometimes be accused 
of sentiment, but I believe in cultivating the 
emotions as a necessary part of every human life. 
One time,” she said, “ there was a woman dying 
in the hospital. It was a summer evening, and 
she was lying by the window, and it suddenly 
occurred to me that it would be well that there 
should be a feeling of the oneness of the life 
throughout the community, and so I went into 
Division 4 and said, ‘Girls, there is a woman 
dying to-night, and I want you to walk two by 
two softly across the courtyard and kneel under 
her window, and sing a hymn and say your 
prayers there instead of in your rooms.’ In a 
moment,” she said, “I saw the answer that met 
my request, and they filed out as orderly as 
nuns and did just as I said. It was one of the most 
beautiful sights I have ever seen. A woman was 
in punishment on the other side of the court, 
and she told me afterwards that that hour 
changed her life—that as she watched those 
figures kneeling there and heard them sing and 
felt what the influence was, out of her darkness 
she first saw the ray of a new dawn, and that 
from that time she resolved to do all she could 
to help those who had the best interests of the 
women so much at heart. Sentiment is not 
sentimentality; it is a cultivation of the best 
instincts in human nature.” 

The saddest sight perhaps—although it was a 
beautiful one—was the long nursery where the 
babies lived. The little white cots were arranged 
in lines, and beautiful children, all unconscious 
of their surroundings, were set on rugs upon the 
floor, or lying asleep in their beds. ‘‘ These are 
babies,” explained Mrs. Johnson, “ born in prison 
or else brought here with their mothers. The 
women come here after their work, take their 
babies, and dress them and wash them. They 
are allowed to sleep with them ; we bring them 
together as much as possible, for we believe it is 
wrong to separate the children from them, as it 
appeals to their best instincts, and we are able 
to help them very much in many ways and show 
them how to bring them up better than anything 
they have known.” She told us some sad his- 
tories as we stood there, but while she, of 
course, is obliged to be aware of the stories that 
are connected with the children, on account of 
her desire to bring men to a sense of their 
responsibility and induce them to realise that 
they have to share the burden of the shame 
which they have brought on another life, she 
said, “| have made it a rule ever since | came to 
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the prison to know none of the women’s histories. 
A clerk keeps, of course, a record for the Govern- 
ment, but I do not see it, nor do I allow anyone 
ever to ask for what the inmates are confined. I 
believe in shutting the door of the past the day 
they enter here, and letting them feel that it is 
a reality that they have begun a new existence, 
and so I am able honestly to say, if anyone asks 
me, that I know nothing of their history. Of 
course, the women tell me sometimes, but I do 
not encourage it. I think it is best they should 
feel that a curtain has been drawn which shuts 
it all out, unless I can help them in some definite 
way.” I understood here the great secret of 
her success. From childhood we are accus- 
tomed to the regime that is continually harking 
back over misdeeds that ought to be forgotten, 
and there is nothing that is so likely to help 
shattered and broken lives as a realisation that 
another chance has been given them, and the past 
is really gone. 

The hospital, the dispensary of the lady 
physician, the library, were next visited, and 
finally we returned to Mrs. Johnson’s house to 
take a hasty meal before chapel at six o'clock. 
We went to the vesper service. “ Fully half of 
the women,” said Mrs. Johnson, “are Catholics, 
and on Sunday morning the priest comes to say 
Mass at seven, and we have Protestant service 
at eight. He is a help to me in all ways, and I 
think it right to assist the women to carry out 
the duties of the religion to which they belong.” 
The chapel is a spacious building, and on the 
platform on which stood the altar that is used 
on Sundays for the Catholic service was a 
harmonium, a reading-desk, and the chairs for 
the Superintendent and visitors. What struck 
me most was the exquisite profusion of flowers 
which adorned it every Saturday night. It looked 
veritably like a spring bower, and in nothing do 
the prisoners take more pride than in the beauty 
of the decorations for their place of worship. 
Many of them, of course, assisted to grow the 
plants that adorn it. Two large oil paintings 
ornamented the opposite sides of the rostrum, 
one representing Christ with the woman taken 
in sin, and the other the Nativity, while in the 
centre was Carlo Dolce’s head of the Virgin, sur- 
mounted by the motto, “ God is Love.” 

I do not remember ever having been at a 
more impressive scene. Silently and _ slowly, 
with exquisite regularity, the women filed in the 
different divisions allotted to the grades to which 
they belonged, and as one noted their upright 
bearing, the carriage of the head and manner in 
which they were trained to hold themselves, one 
understood the force of the gentle discipline that 
was continually bringiug an uplift into their 
lives. 

It was the evening of their temperance anni- 
versary, and after prayer and scripture reading 
the two temperance sccretaries—-one of them 
belonging to the fourth and the other to the 
third division—gave their reports; clear-faced, 
blue-eyed, bright young girls who looked as 
though prison did not suppress that hope which 
should always spring immortal, and which it is » 
sin to crush out of life. There was not a prisoner 
who had her hair cut close, but all were neat, 
and, to all appearance, might have been in a train- 
ing school for household service. Among them, 
of course, were many coloured girls. 

I was asked to speak, and I never addressed 
an audience with whom I felt in more profound 
sympathy. It seomed to me that here was 
leaven working indeed, that should eventually 
loaven the world’s lump if only those who had 
gone astray could all be led along so easy 2 path 
and with such gentle influence brought back 
again into the ways of righteousness and peace. 

At the close of the meeting a coloured swirl 
from the ranks of the “ Trust Women ”—-a name 
by which the fourth division is known—stooa 
below the platform and put her hand on the 
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Superintendent's foot and asked to speak with 
me. Leave was at once granted, showing how 
much contidence is reposed in the prisoners. 
Poor child, she only wanted to tell me how bad 
she had been and how much she hoped to be 
better. Mrs. Johnson explained that before she 
had left for Europe last year, she had not a hope 
that this girl could rise above the third division ; 
but when Mrs. Johnson had come back she had 
met her with a radiant face, pointing to the red 
badge on her breast, and said, “See, I have done 
it, Mrs. Johnson; I have got to be a ‘trust’ 
woman ”! 

As I went into the darkness to enter the train 
that was to take me back to Boston, I felt more 
strongly than I have ever felt’ before how great 
is the responsibility upon every nation as to the 
manner in which it deals with those “ prisoners 
and captives” for whom we often too perfunc- 
torily pray. Are we for ever to recognise the 
prison life as penal only, and will not the time 
dawn when a higher civilisation will tell us that 
it must be reformatory if it is to build up the 
best interests of the people? God grant that 
such an institution may some day adorn England 
as it now crowns America. 

IsaBEL SOMERSET. 


H Sketch in Black and White. 


By Lavy Henry Somerset. 


PART I. (Continued). 
THE STREET. 


Tue children stood looking at Mrs. Rodgers. 
Her lips were thin, but an occasional almost 
apologetic smile played on them at intervals. 
She had a sense of superiority to any such weak- 
ness as mirth or grief. She would herself have 
said she “was beyond it.” She had, however, a 
soul larger than she knew. Straitened in her out- 
look and sympathies, the woman never consulted 
her own ease, but gave herself with heartfelt 
devotion to her work among the wretched 
children of that district. 

“ I'm going to the ’all now, children,” she said. 
“T’m looking for you there. No treat, you 
know, for them as don’t attend ;” and with these 
ominous words the scanty figure passed on its 
way. 

“ Did you ear that?” said the girl to Rue. 
“ Are you going to the mission ’all to-night ? ” 

‘“‘T knows nothink about it,” said Rue. 

“ Why, she talks religious, she does, I don’t 
mind it. She'll take us into the country for our 
outing soon. Some loidy’s asked us, and we 
shall ride ten milesin a van. Come on with me ; 
I'll take you. You can bring the kid,” she ssid, 
as Rue hesitated. ‘Come on.” 

With that the girl got up and shook her 
tattered frock, and turning to Rue she once more 
encouraged him to rise. 

“I’m not so fond of preachin’ anyway, but 
moi! I’d loike to see the country. I once went 
to Battersea, and seed the chaps playing cricket, 
and the water and boats. [t was bully,” said Rue. 

“ Well, come on,” answered his companion, 
“ Baby ’Il be good, I bet.” 

They turned down along the main thorough- 
fare for a few minutes, and then plunging down 
a side street came to the door of “the ’all,” as 
it was called in that neighbourhood. The 
children were already streaming in, pushing and 
chattering and elbowing each other. They 
clattered into the benches and seated themselves 
in rows in the dingy building. Mrs. Rodgers 
stood gaunt and domineering on a shabby plat- 
form, and called for order in commanding tones. 
When they were all seated she gave out a hymn. 
Most of the children appeared to know the 
words, and sang glibly of the “sweet hour of 
prayer” in loud, nasal voices. After the hymn 
Mrs. Rodgers extemporised a prayer, opening her 
eyes at intervals when the assembly thought 
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itself safe from her observation, and not hesitat- 
ing to admonish unruly children as a parenthesis 
in her address to the Almighty. 

“Now children,” she said, when that exercise 
was over, “when will you view Mount Pisgah’s 
eight ?” 

A pause: the children looked at each other 
and giggled. There appeared to be no clue in 
their minds to the meaning, although they had 
yelled so lustily of their willingness to “drop 
this robe of flesh and rise to seize the everlasting 
prize.” After a long pause, during which the 
teacher looked by turns exasperated and pained, 
one big girl in the front row said, “ Please, m’am, 
it’s when we floi.” 

A smothered titter greeted the answer. 

“ Well,” said the woman encouragingly, “ yes; 
but what will we do when we fly?” 

This appeared to be « question easily an- 
swered. 

“Flop our wings,” said a boy looking up 
quickly. 

“Well, what else ?” 

Another pause. The girls looked at the ceil- 
ing for inspiration, and then, as though a bright 
idea struck her, one said, 

“ Sha-out while passing through the air: Fare- 
well, farewell, sweet a-our of prayer.” 

The gusto with which this was said seemed to 
indicate her full sympathy with the view the 
author took of future happiness. 

“We fly to ’eaven,” said the teacher ; “that’s 
where people fly to when they’re saved. Where 
do bad children go ? ” 

“Rll,” shouted a dozen voices, 

The name of this locality appeared to be more 
familiar to the children. ‘They certainly often 
heard it alluded to in life’s daily walk. 

“ Yes, ell,” said Mrs. Rodgers slowly. “ That's 
where they go, where they're un’appy for ever.” 

At this moment the baby who had been sleep - 
ing in Rue’s arms was aroused and sat up and 
howled in spite of his efforts to quiet it. 

“ You’re a new boy,” said the teacher. “‘ What 
made you come?” 

‘¢ Please, m’am, I wants to go into the country,” 
said Rue, looking up fearlessly. 

‘Yes, that’s it,” she answered in her measured 
tones. ‘“ You children care more about the 
country than your immortal souls.” It did not 
occur to her as she uttered this reproof that 
perhaps the beauty of God’s world was the only 
voice that could speak of heaven or immortality 
to the sorrowful vity child. 

“ What's your name ? ” she said, still addressing 
Rue. 

“ Benn, m’am, I lives at No. 5, Chandler's 
Street.” 

“Benn,” said Mrs. Rodgers reflectively, “is 
your mother a widow ?” 

“Yes, m’am, that’s her; goes charing,” 
Rue. 

‘Yes, when she can,” said Mrs. Rodgers, 
impressively. “ Poor boy!” she added, aud a 
softer look came into her eyes. ‘ You come 
regular to the ’alland you shall ‘ave a ticket.” 

“ Please, m’am, can I take Boiby along P ” 

“Yes,” said the woman, ‘* you can bring her 
along.” 

The meeting broke up with the same din and 
clatter with which it had assembled, and Rue 
walked towards Chandler’s Street with new-born 
happiness in his heart. He had heard the shout- 
ing children and seen the long line of vans in 
the early summer morning, starting on their 
way to the country, and late at night he had 
heard them singing as they returned with 
blossoming boughs waving in their hands. Could 
it be true that he would shout and sing and 
gather flowers ? It was a beautiful dream. He 
sat down on the doorstep of No.5. The aspect 
of the world scemed changed, and Hope sounded 
the first note his ear had ever caught of life's 
music, 
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The lights began to shine out in the public- 
house at the corner and along the street; the 
heavy air of the sultry night wrapped the city 
in its suffocating warmth. ‘The children screamed 
and played ; the women came out one by one 
and lolled upon the doorsteps and called to 
each other in harsh voices. The baby’s head 
drooped upon Rue’s shoulder and the blue- 
veined lids closed ; the thin hands clutched his 
ragged shirt as with an occasional sigh the baby 
slept. The rough lad looked into the shrunken 
face and felt the warmth of the little limbs 
against his breast, and the ignorant half-savage 
heart of the street boy beat with that sense 
of protecting love from which has been 
evolved the noblest instincts of humanity. He 
watched the child a moment, and then leaning 
his head against the brickwork of the doorway, 
the angel that brings healing to weary hearts 
and aching limbs, and that opens heaven to the 
outcasts of earth, touched with his soft finger 
the heavy eyes, and bade tho boy forget the 
dreary street and the hopeless misery of the 
slum home. 


PART II. 
MAN'S WORLD. 
“Yer idle, good-for-nothink’ lout!” said Mrs, 
Benn, as_ she stood at the table with a pail of 
water filled with soap suds, and scrubbed a 
piece of ragged linen half buried in the froth. 
“I may work till I drop to keep yer in clothes ; 
you'll fight and dirty and tare them o’ purpose 
ter give me work.” 

Rue was sitting with the baby in his bare 
arms; he was naked to the waist, his only linen 
garment was being scrubbed by his special 
request. What did his mother’s wrath matter ; 
the shirt was being washed for the treat, and he 
could stand “the old woman’s temper ” in order 
to obtain his end. Baby also was minus her 
ragged frock, which was about to undergo the 
same process. Mrs. Benn appeared, as she would 
have expressed it, “ put about” by the un- 
wonted demands of her eldest son; and at in- 
tervals while she rubbed the rags expressed her 
sentiments in no measured manner. 

“Loafin’ the streets and never bringin’ a 
penny to git yer victuals; I tells yer it ain’t all 
beer and skittles for them as ‘as children.” Mrs, 
Benn’s appearance belied her words. Sho ap- 
peared to have plenty of the beer even if 
skittles was not «a pastime in which she 
could indulge. Her coarse red face assumed a 
deeper colour as she bent over her work, and 
scarlet patches mottled her ample chin and 
short neck. Rue would have given her as good 
as ho got at any other time, but his anxiety as 
to his toilet arrangements for the coming treat 
made him consider silence the better part of 
valour. 

A knock at tho door interrupted the family 
jar, and Mrs. Benn, with hands covered with 
suds, went to receive the visitor, A_ girl stood 
there with a bundle of papers. She hesitated 


to cross the threshold. 

“Mrs. Benn, I think,” she said, consulting a 
list she held in her hand. 

“That's my name,” said the woman. © District 


visitor, I s’pose. Come in,” she added, changing 
her tone as a vision of coals and bread or a pos- 
sible shilling floated before her, © Take a seat, 
do. You'll excuse me washin’. TD likes ter keep 
my children tidy, L do; poor as Lam and ‘ard as 
I works, | allus says, clean PIL have o’m.” 

“ What's his name 2?” said the visitor, point- 


ing to the lad. 
“© Rue,” answered the mother. 
“Rue?” asked the irl, inquirinely. % Rue— 


what's that short for?” 


“Why, it ain’t short,” said) Mrs. Benn. 


“When Benn was thinkin’ of a name for ‘in, eo 
says, ‘See here, ‘is name ts Benn anyway. and at 
we names ‘im Rue that'll make all complete.” So 


when ‘e stood for ‘im, the minister says, * What 
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name?’ ‘Rue,’ says’e. ‘ Rue’s no name,’ says 
’e that sharp; ‘what name?’ ‘Rue Benn,’ 
says ’e. ‘Ruebin? Why didn’t yer say so?’ 
says ’e. So Rue Benn was christened, and Benn 
says as’ow it didn’t matter, e was just chris- 
tened both names at onst, that’s all.’ Rue, stand 
up and speak to the loidy.” 

The boy did not stir, only looked straight into 
the girl’s face. 

‘F's a bad boy,” said the mother, resuming 
her work. “’E almost breaks ’is por mother's 
’eurt, ’e docs. I’as ter work ‘ard, I does, and I 
comes ’ome that broke I ‘ardly ’as the strength 
ter eat a bite. It’s’ard on folks like us. The 
boys plays in the streets, which we can’t ’elp the 
bad ways they learns.” 

The visitor looked sympathetic. 

‘* What do you work at?” she asked. 

“ Legal charing,” said Mrs, Benn, glibly. 

“T don’t quite understand,” said the girl. 

‘‘ Lieyers’ rooms,” explained Mrs. Benn. “ I’m 
sure I work ’ard. My por ’usband used to say, 
‘Liz!’ ’e’d say, ‘ yer allays at it; day and night 
yer fingers is busy, a-mending and washing, and 
sewing.’ We ’ad a good ’ome, and ’e'd come 
back and find all that comfortable, and bring ’is 
wages regular, and we lived well. ’E died two 
years come January in my arms, ’e did, and ’e 
looked up just as the spasms took ’im, and ’e 
says, ‘ Liz,’ he says, ‘you’ve been a good woife.’ 
“’Av I, Bill?’ says I. ‘I done me best’—and I 
was left a widder with them children and por 
’ealth, and me ’ome’s nearly all gone, it ’as.” The 
dirty apron was held to her bloodshot eyes. The 
tears came easily. The myth that had formed 
round the departed Benn had obscured the fact 
that she was drunk when he was brought home 
from a fight in a public-house and died uncon- 
scious of apoplexy. Rue sat and listened with 
his lips set and a look of scorn in his blue eyes. 

“The old ’un’s going it like anything; ’spect 
she’s got some drink on board already,” he 
thought. 

“You have had heavy trials,” said the visitor, 
“but I hope you may have some brighter times 
before you. Will you read that little leaflet?” 
she said, laying a pink-coloured paper on the table. 
Mrs. Benn let it lie where she had placed it. Her 
hands were in the soap suds. 

“Thank you, Miss; I’m sure I’m glad to get 
anything to take my thoughts off my curcum- 
ztances. Why, my stomick is that holler at 
times, I sits ‘ere that faint like, I ’ardly knows 
’ow to ’old meself together. If there is a bite in 
the ’ouse I gives it to the children. I used to 
give away ’undreds of them tracs when Benn 
was alive; why, I was allays about wi’ them and 
following people Bank ’olidays to try and git 
them to seeright. It’s ’ard when one’s know’d 
better days, Miss, to come so low.” 

Mrs. Benn was determined to keep the visitor’s 
thoughts on the earthly plane as long as possible, 
and not allow any prospect of future happiness 
to obscure the immediate necessities of the hour. 

“ Well, Mrs. Benn, I’m sure I’m sorry; I'll 
speak to the Vicar for you about a grocery a 

Before she could finish her sentence, a strong, 
hoarse voice called out at the door. 

“Can | come in, Mra. Benn?” and without 
waiting for an answer, a well-built, blue-eyed 
girl with a shock of fair hair hanging over her 
eyes like that of a Skye terrier, stood on the 
threshold. 


(To be continued.) 


We are glad to see that our accomplished 
friend Mr. Albert Dawson, member of the staff 
of the Christian Commonwealth, is lecturing on 
his ‘“‘ Visits to Celebrities.” Mr. Dawson has a 
strong vein of humour running through his 
lectures, and a gift for vivid portraiture. He is 
an accomplished interviewer ; indeed, we know 
of no one who excels him in that difficult art. 
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A mass meeting was held in Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, on Friday evening last, under 
the auspices of the Anti-Opium Urgency Com- 
mittee, the Christian Union for the Severance 
of the Connection of the British Empire with the 
Opium Traffic, and the World’s W.C.T.U. The 
speakers were Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. 
Kate C. Bushnell (Round-the-World Missionaries 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union) ; 
Lady Henry Somerset in the chair. 
arrangements, under the direction of Mr. H. J. 
Osborn, were of an admirable character, and the 
hall was well filled. On the platform were Mr, 
John Wilson, M.P. for Govan; Mr. Wm. John- 
ston, M.P., Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., Mr. Alfred 
Dyer, Mr. R. Scott, and Mrs. Pearsall Smith. 


The 


After the opening hymn and prayer, Lady 


Henry Somerset said: We have met in this 
hall on occasions various and sundry, always to 
consider questions of deep import affecting the 
welfare of humanity. Many voices have re- 
sounded across this hall, and many times the 
speakers assembled on this platform have one and 
another presented to you questions which must 
engage your attention and arrest your thought ; 
but never, perhaps, has a question more solemn 
or more vital been discussed within this building 
than that which will be brought forward this 
evening by women belonging to that great 
society which now extends to all parts of the 
world, representing also as they do to-night 
another Christian body that has been grappling 
so long with a great evil subjecting a people 
to a slavery worse than death. 
seem long ago since we met to greet Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Bushnell in St. James's Hall, 
when in burning words they spoke of the 
iniquities and the wrong that was being inflicted 
on the women of India ; and the quick sympathy 
of Christian people leapt to meet them as they 
presented a picture before the eyes of so-called 
Christian England that we can never forget ; and 
then, having done a glorious work in this country, 
they once more turned to investigate a question 
of equal importance, and one with which some 
of the bravest and grandest men and women in 
this country have been engaged these many 
years. The intimate connection between the 
opium traffic and the other evil which they 
had laboured to crush out, arrested their 
attention, and, nothing daunted by the fatigue 
of long travel or the sacrifice of all that 
which makes lifo beautiful, these two heroic 
sisters went forth upon their mission, weak 
in body and bowed down beneath the burden 
of their task, but ever looking upward for 
the inspiration that filled their souls. 
as once more they come to England to tell us 
of the wrongs that we, the English people, are 
inflicting on that distant land, we can but | 
listen with bowed heads and hearts beating 


It does not 


Now 


to do something towards the release of those 
whom we hold thus doubly captive. The 
presence on this platform of men whose names 
have become historical because they were willing 
to be offered for that which they knew to 
be right must make this meeting memorable to 
all who follow the great social questions that 
agitate our times. 
the anti-opium cause does not interest the English 


people. It does not interest the people who limit | 


their lives to the miserable little borders that 
we build up around the different nations to 
which we may belong, or in whom we may feel 
interested because we are a unit in that com- 
munity ; but shame on the English people, the 


nation that boasts that its drum-beat is heard the | 


world around, if they cannot be stirred by the 
great evil that is being perpetrated and forced 
upon a people subject to the British flag. Ihave 


I hear it sometimes said that | 
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spoken to some who have come from that far-off 
land, and as they have unfolded to me their tale 
have thought Britain would be greater and 
better without her dependencies unless she rules 
them in the spirit of the religion that she pro- 
fesses, and I believe that the time will come when, 
unless English ears are keen to listen, English 
hands ready to help, and English brains are set 
free to understand the real purport of that 
which is being carried forward in our own 
dominion, India must be wrenched from British 
rule, and then instead of opium being a curse 
to India it may by this lesson be its salvation 
and England’s blessing. But God forbid that 
we should look forward to being thus visited 
because we are callous to the wrongs of that far- 
off land ; rather let the English conscience awake, 
let them understand there are perchance those 
placed in a position of responsibility who fail to 
see to these things because they are blinded by 
prejudice, and that we are answerable to bring 
the reflex of that enthusiasm that must be aroused 
here to our brothers and sisters in India that 
they may realise the import of this vital question, 
The great message of our time is surely the fact 
that the revelations of modern science, instead 
of being dreaded, are part of the very Gospel 
of God to our day; that every discovery brings 
to us the more clearly the marvellous omni- 
potence of God Himself, and in all the trend 
of thought that this scientific teaching engenders 
the one thing for which we must be pre-eminently 
grateful is the better understanding of the 
priceless blessing of a clear brain. The reason 
why I consider that the abolition of the opium 
traffic and the abolition of intoxicating liquor 
are one and the same, and must always remain 
together in the minds of all thinking human 
beings, is the fact that by these influences that 
marvellous organism with which God has endowed 
humanity, that delicate mechanism of the brain, 
is injured and often destroyed, and both men 
and women lose that balance of mind which 
is the essential part of the Divine in man. We 
have wronged the handiwork of God by forcing 
upon a nation whom we consider less civilised 
than ourselves that which renders them captives 
to the worst passions, enslaves their intel- 
lects, and ruins their bodies and souls. We 
shall not speak of the statistics which come to 
us, but by living witnesses, by the women who 
have penetrated the opium dens of India and seen 
sights that have nearly broken their tender 
hearts. How can we do other than bless them and 
feel our hearts stirred when we listen to the voice 
of those who have suffered imprisonment for this 
cause? Can we do otber than love and venerate 
the patience of Mr. Broomhall, who has so long 


\led the ranks of these Christian reformers?’ I 


know from this great audience there will come 
that generous sympathy which flows out of the 
hearts of men and women when they are ap- 


| pealed to for their suffering brothers and sisters 


across the sea who have the same hearts to love, 
the same souls to save, and who have the same 
Father, God. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew next addressed the 
meeting as follows: Lady Henry Somerset 


| spoke of us as witnesses. That is to my mind a 
| . 

' wonderful title. 
| as advocates, we come as witnesses. 


We do not: come as judges or 
Itisa little 
over a year ago when it was first borne in upon 
me the meaning of that word ‘ witness,’ when I was 
just leaving my room to give evidence on that 
other question to which Lady Henry has a!luded. 
L dreaded the ordeal, and turning back to that 
old Book, the source of inspiration and strength 


‘to every soul who is endeavouring to work in 
' Christ’s stead on this earth, I read in R.vela- 


tions the words ‘Jesus Christ the faithful 
witness.” And all through that trying day, for it 
was the first day of giving testimony befure the 
Departmental Committee, over and over again it 
came to me, “Jesus Christ the faithful witness ; : 
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for it is not always easy to speak just the simple 


Mr. H. J. Osborn, who had organised the 


truth, the mind plays false and the words play | campaign, said that that meeting was the final 
false when one tries to walk that straight path of | one of a remarkable campaign, similar gather- 


perfect truthfulness. A year ago last November | ings, unanimous in every case, having been held 
Dr. Bushnell aud I left England's shores to com- | in the largest halls of the largest towns—Man- 
plete our Round-the-World journey. We went | chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Loicester, Brad- 
to India, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, | ford, Sheffield, Hull, Leeds, Middlesboro’, New- 
Shanghai, and far into the interior to those | castle, Darlington, 


regions where the present war is raging. We | 
looked carefully into this matter, especially in | 
the Straits Settlements and in Hong Kong, | 
because these countries are governed by Great | 
Britain. We wish to put this question before 
you as it exists. As I look back over this | 
long journey and go into those opium dens in 
thought and memory it is like a dread phantas- 
magoria. There is one word I would write over 
the whole picture, ‘“ hopelessness.” When we 
penetrated into the Cantonments of India, sad and | 
dark as were the histories we there listened to, | 
we did now and then come across women who 
felt if they had the opportunity for freedom they 
would grasp it; but, alas! the victims in the 
opium dens, whether of the highest class, with 
their carved ebony furniture, their pictures and 
rich hangings, or the lowest dens with all their | 
vile eftuvia, it was the same; the men were | 
reduced to the utmost dregs of humanity; they 
had no will, had lost all character and reputation, 
and we felt it was impossible to convey a mes- 
sage to their ears that would bring life and hope | 
to them. | 
Mrs. Andrew then proceeded to give a heart- | 
rending and sickening description of the opium | 
dens they visited, and then said: We had a| 
carefully prepared set of questions ready which | 
we put to those who were able to answer, and it | 
is wonderful how much their histories are alike. 
Nearly every one of them had at some time tried 
to throw off the dread habit, but found it impos- 
sible; they described to us their agonies when | 
trying to break it off, and they were all of one 


Sunderland, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, Newport, Swansea, and 
Portsmouth. Everywhere great interest had 
been excited in totally new circles, and most in- 
fluential support for the object in view had been 
secured. At Dublin, Lord Plunkett (Protestant 
Archbishop) presided, and amongst other chair- 
men have been Sir Joseph Pease, Bart., M.P., 
Me, Samuel Smith, M.P., the Mayors of Leeds, 
Newport, Swansea, Sunderland, Bradford, and 
Sheffield. Wide publicity had been secured by 
reports of the meetings in the local press ; lead- | 
ing articles, editorial comments, and interviews 


with the two ladies, have in several instances 
appeared—in only one case of an unfavourable 
character. Mr. Osborn added that objection 
was sometimes made to the discussion in public 
of the quastions treated, which for a long time 


| had been known to but few and only whispered 
with bated breath ; but the promoters of the |: 


campaign thought that the time had come when 
these iniquities ought to be proclaimed from the 
house-top, in order that the public mind might 
be informed, the public conscience aroused, and 
the shame now resting on the British name and 
nation be done away. 

Madame Antoinette Sterling then rose to 
sing, and was greeted with the usual warm 
applause by which the public shows its apprecia- 
tion of that most popular singer. Her exquisite 
rendering of a song that was in itself a part of 
the whole gospel preached from the platform at 
this meeting, thrilled the hearts of the audience. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell followed in an eloquent 
speech. She corroborated all that Mrs. Andrew 


opinion that the opium was an unmitigated | had said, and continuing, said there existed in 
curse to them. Many of these men had lost their | Singapore an institution called the Chinese Pro- 
homes, and wife and children had been : eparated | tectorate; and also another in Horfg Kong, where 
from them because of their habit. In other the so-called protector of the Chinese was a 
cases, alas and alas! still worse, they had sold | British official, and many officers in the institu 
wife and daughters into shame for opium tion were British men. This Pcotector, as he is 


There is a woman’s side to this question, as there 
always is in these great evils. In Singapore 
so-called licensed eating houses had the (tovern- 
ment license on the wall, and we found there 
young native slave girls to hand the opium pipes 
round and minister to the vices of those who 
patronised the place. These girls belong to 
what are called “ pocket-mothers,” which means 
women who buy native girls in their childhood 
or infancy, and bring them up to a life of 
shame; we saw many of these “ pocket-mothers ” 
with their charges. In one place we found ten 
girls, only one of whom had reached the age of 
sixteen years. In Canton 180,000 people live on 
the boats on the Canton river all their lives; 
they marry and rear their families on the boats. 
These “ flowerboats,” many of them, are simply 
floating houses of shame. There are people 
here who have voices and pen, they have power 
to move others by their own personal influence 
and position, and they should use every particle 
of power and energy to overthrow this mighty 
evil ; but there is a far greater company who say 
they have neither voice nor pento give. Let 
me tell them that prayer has an illimitable 
force, and when we lay hold of God, and 
are united with the Eternal Spirit, we can 
move mountains and break down the strong- 
holds of evil. There is a promise made by God 
Himeelf, which comes rolling through the 
centuries, that those who sighed and cried before 
Him because of the abominations in their midst, 
shall have a mark set upon .their foreheads b 

his chosen One, and no harm shall come to them. 
In your little consecrated bands I ask you to cry 
to God until this evil is swept from the earth, 


, called, is the man who registers every slave girl in 
brothel, and this is done under the British flag. 
_ (Cries of shame.) Evidence has been given that 
|a Chinese slave girl and a young man were 
‘mutually attached to each other, and he was 
! anxious to redeem her, and she was anxious to 
i be redeemed, but the money asked was $2,300. 
The man was willing to give $2,000 but it was 
refused. The girl committed suicide, and there 
is little ‘doubt that his inability to redeem her 
' was thecause. Dr. Bushnell concluded by saying 
| that many Anglo-Indian physicians wereinterested 
‘in sustaining the revenue in the East, but there 
‘was a large body of physicians in Germany, 
‘France, England, and the United States who 
‘were not particularily interested in the opium 
| traffic,and when the effects of the drug are fully 
known they will have the medical profession of 
‘many lands to deal with. “He that sows the 
| wind must inevitably reap the whirlwind.” 
| Miss Guinness proposed the following resolu- 
| tion :— 

That this meeting, having heard from Mrs. 
| Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate C. Bushnell the 
| deeply interesting account of their investigations 
_made personally in China, Hong Kong, the 
| Straits Settlements, and India into the facts 
‘relating to the use of opium by the people of 
‘ those countries, and being firmly convinced that 
the opium habit is both a moral and social evil | 
of the gravest nature, regards with the deepest 
concern the connection of this country with the 
opium trafic, involving as it does, national 
complicity in a great wrong inflicted upon | 
| unwilling peoples, contrary to morality and 
i righteousness. This meeting therefore calls for 

the suppression of the opium trade between 
India and China, the placing of the retail sale in 


India and in other British possessions, as is 
already the case in England, under restrictions, 
as a dangerous poison ; aad directs that copies 
of this resolution be sent to the Prims Minister, 
and to Her Majesty's Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Atfaira, for India, and for the Colonies, 
and to every member of the House of Commons. 

Mrs. Bamford Slack said: It is with a deep 
sense of humiliation for my country that I 
second this resolution. The words convict us 
of sin, it oaly remains for this great audience to 
return a verdict in accordance with these shame- 
ful facts. Lot us say this shall not be a question 
of revenue; it is a moral evil, and what is 
morally wrong cannot be fivancially right; and that 
it therefore must cease, even though the Indian 
revenues persh. Mrs. Andrew and Dre. Bushnell 
have shown thst women will battle on until the 
evil is banished from the laws of our country ; 
let us insist that Christian England shall stand 
for morality and righteousnoss. 

Mc. Beoomhall, secretary of the China Inland 
Mission, supported, and referred to Mr. Dyer and 
Man Sukh Lal who wore on the platform, and 
who had sutfered a month’s imprisonment in 
Bombay for what any London editor would be 
justitied in doing. 

Laly Henry Somerset in her closing remarks 


Said it would have been impossible to nave had 


the question brought homs to their hearts more 
fully than it had been that evening, but if auy 
witnesses were nesded in this country as to what 
were the feelings of tho people of the world 
with regard to the matter, tho arrival in England 
of the largest petition which has ever been 
gathered would set the seal on the impression 
made. When she saw it circling the great hall 
in Washington, with its white folds containing 
seven million signatures praying for the abolition 
of such poisons as opium and alcohol, she was 
convinced that nothing could make a grouter 
impression. The petition will come to this 
country, and be presented during the great 
International Women’s moetings in Jung, and 
the sight of this wonderful document will stir 
every heart to deeper thankfulness and more 
earnest action. She would call upon one who 
stands as the p:triot of | is people, one who is 
loved and revered by over two millions of 
coloured people-—B shop ‘lurner—to pronounce 
the benediction. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


The Chief of Police in an important American 
city has recently made a statement to the follow- 
ing effect. He says: -‘‘ Intoxication has grown 
almost rusty from disuse in the past few years. 
I mean among our native population. Our 
books do not show more than three arrests a day 
for drunkenness, ind we have a large Western 
city with over three hundred saloons in it. 
Only a few years ago we thought, if we did not 
have from twelve to twenty arrests, it was an off 
day. There is far less disorderly conduct and 
fewer bar room brawls now than we had a few 
years back. I think there are two causes. One 
is the stringency of the times, the other is that 
public opinion has set strongly against the 
excessive use of intoxicants, and public 
opinioa is mightier than law—indeed, mightier 
than anything else you can mention, I have 
talked with police chiefs from all over the 
country, and the gencral opinion isthat drunken- 
ness has decreased in all sections, and although 
this is more marked among the well-to-do, 
drinking is not what it was among the labour- 
ing classes. Railroads, life . insurance com- 
panies, mutual aid societies, and many other 


‘organizations have refused membership and 


work to men whodrink.” This testimony comes 
from an unusual source, and should bring heart 
of hope to all good men and women in their 
efforts to promote a sober life. 
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and Mr. R. D. Haldane, we see in it, as we should 
expect, provisions at once singularly fair and 
comprehensive. 


more especially in enkindling a more lively sense 
of civic responsibility amongst retrograde 
Londoners. In Mr. Massingham, his successor, 
we recognise a brilliant journalist, and we 
believe also a man who, like Mr. Fletcher, will 
ever place principle before party subserviency 
and mere political expediency. 


The Bill seeks to consolidate and amend the 
two Acts which already give summary relief to 
married women in cases of aggravated assault by 
means of orders for separation, alimony, and 
custody of children, and in cases of desertion by 
means of orders for alimony. It is to be hoped 
that women’s organisations of every name and 
party will lose no time in supporting this much 
needed measure of relief by all the means in 
their power. 


The Women’s Industrial Council, the latest- 
born of women’s organisations, has already done 
a good stroke of work on behalf of labour. 
Their Parliamentary Committee has had in 
careful review the new Factory and Truck Bills, 
and, as the recent letter of their secretary, 
Miss Hicks, in the Chronicle, showed, consider- 
able disappointment was felt, more especially 
with the latter. On Friday, the Home Secretary, 
accompanied by Mr. S. Buxton and other 
members of Parliament, received a deputation 
from the Council, which was introduced by Mr. 
Murray Macdonald, M.P. Miss Clementina 
Black and Mrs. Amie Hicks spoke on behalf of 
raising the age of half-timers, in which Mr, 
Asquith said the Government entirely concurred. 
The points raised by Mr. Stephen Fox relative to 
the Truck Bill were of a more complicated 
nature, and while promising to give due atten- 
tion to the suggestions of the deputation, he 
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The following reaches us through Dalziel’s 

telegraph :— 
‘““LIVING PICTURES” IN NEW YORK. 

At the close of Friday night’s performance at 
the New York Casino Mr. Rudolph Aronson, the 
manager, was arrested and taken before a magis- 
trate, when he was released on bail. The cause 
of the trouble was that one of the “living 
pictures ” was found to be objectionable to some 
of the fanatics who follow the lead of Mrs. 
Anthony Comstock. The theatre has, of late, 
been crowded every night.— Dalziel. 


Tt has been hitherto extremely difficult to 
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: “s i a2 i. Hy ai - natins 2 who follow Mink nin Comstock, desired that compulsory benefit societies should 


come under the Bill, that shop assistants should 
be included, that there should be a consolidation 
of the various Acts, and that the Bill, or an 
abstract of it, should be displayed in every place 
affected by the law. 


the well-known reformer, are among the finest 
men and women in New York. They have a 
hard fight before them, and we heartily wish 
them success in their endeavours to purify the 
American stage. 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent, and see if you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 

By MARSHALL AND Sovs, 125, Fleet Street. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The greatest, and grandest, and most epoch- 
making action of Mr. Gladstone’s long life is 
still to be performed. He has returned home 
hot with indignation over the latest Armenian 
despatches. It is said that his ire has been 
kindled even to the Bulgarian point. A pro- 
nouncement is expected from him in the House, 
as we already foretold some weeks ago. A 
speech from him on behalf of the oppressed 
would resound in clarion tones throughout 
Europe, and even the Turk would quail. May 
the true’ friend of Greece, Italy, and Bulgaria 
yet live to create an autonomous Armenia ! 


Sir Wemyss Reid’s singularly interesting 
appreciation of Emily Bronté, delivered at the 
Royal Institution last week, comes with peculiar 
appropriateness on the eve of the Bronté 
celebration at Haworth. Next Sunday, March 
31st, will be the fortieth anniversary of the death 
of the elder of the gifted sisters, Charlotte. A 
few days later a museum of Bronté relics is to be 
opened by Sir Wemyss himself, in new premises 
erected nearly opposite the notorious “ Black 
Bull,” and within a stone’s throw of the church 
where the sisters lie buried, and the grey stone 
parsonage where they wove their weird, wild 
stories of “Jane Eyre” and “ Wuthering 
Heights.” 


The three women members of the Parliament 
of the State of Colorado appear to have settled 
down to their new duties in most business-like, 
raatter-of-fact fashion. The first excitement of 
novelty has worn off. They still retain the best 
places in front of the Speaker, but having found 
a peg for their bonnets in one of the ante-rooms, 
they now saunter in bare-headed, dressed in neat, 
tailor-made gowns, and take their seats quite 
naturally by the side of the men. Needless to 
say, the objectionable cuspidors have disappeared 
from their desks, so have the bouquets which 
greeted their earlier appearances, Each has 
made her maiden speech, and the verdict seems 
to be that two of the ladies, Mrs. Holly and Mrs. 
Cressingham, are ready speakers who never say a 
word too much, Mrs. Klock, the third lady, 
does not shine as a speaker, but is said to be 
gifted with much tact and common-sense. 


Miss Grace Harriman has done good service 
in issuing in pamphlet form her six lectures 
upon “ Tomato and Fruit Growing for Women,” 
which she gave at the Forestry Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court, in 1898. She is now both a 
practical fruit grower and a County Council 
lecturer at Sawley, near Derby, and her own 
experience amply justifies the desire to see 
many women following her example. She shows 
how a woman’s small holding can be worked to 
profit, and gives most valuable instructions on 
the details of horticulture. She is of opinion 
that it is wise not to take more than half an 
acre in hand at first. Upon this a cottage, 
tomato-house, poultry yard, and fruit planta- 
tion may be planted. 


“In the Heart of Armenia” is the title of a 
series of articles now appearing from the Special 
Commissioner of the Leeds Mercury. This 
gentleman, after a thoroughly independent and 
impartialinvestigation, makes short work of Senor 
Xenienez’s pro-Turkish romances, and furnishes 
the most appallingly awful indictment, not 
merely against the Kurds or the regular soldiery, 
but against the Ottoman Government itself. As 
the Mercury says, “in no sense prejudiced 
against the Turks,” their Commissioner has, “ on 
the contrary, been driven reluctantly to accept 
the damning conclusions which he states.” It is, 
he says, “ impossible to resist the conviction that 
this was a deliberate attempt to annihilate the 
Christian population of some 30,000 to 40,000 
souls, and that it was done with the full know- 
ledge of the authorities in Constantinople.” 


The Honourable Mrs. Holly, it seems, has 
taken the lead so far ; her bills were first on the 
docket, and she has defended them with great 
astuteness. To the Honourable Mrs. Klock was 
entrusted the most important Bill of the Tenth 
General Assembly—the provision for a new 
county for Cripple Creek district. It is in the 
nature of a pacification scheme consequent on 
resentment existing between the authorities and 
the miners. Colorado, we believe, is the first 
legislature in the world to revert to the old 
Anglo-Saxon custom of including women in its 
deliberative sessions. What the “ wise women ” 
were to the early Teutons, and the Abbesses to 
the Saxon ‘“ Witans,” so may we hope these 
three lady honourables will be to the great new 
western prairie and mountain State of Colorado. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate Bush- 
nell have completed their second campaign— 
this time on behalf of the Anti-opium question. 
Their most arduous labours and devoted enthusi- 
asm have not merely endeared them to a section 
of social reformers. In returning to their own 
country they may feel assured that they have 
also made their mark upon public, press, and 
Parliament. Long years after they have both 
rested from their labours their works will follow 
them, and their memories will be enshrined in 
the hearts of those who live to see the with- 
drawal of any sort of official sanction from all 
forms of vice, 


The Bill to Amend the Law relating to the 
Summary Jurisdiction of Magistrates in reference 
to married women, is backed by a perfect galaxy 
of legal talent from both sides of the House, but 
it is so low down in the parliamentary list as to 
afford little prospect of coming on this session. 


The resignation of Mr. A. E. Fletcher from 
the editorship of the Daily Chronicle is greatly 
to be deplored. If he enters Parliament, as he 
probably will do, his services to the public will 
yet be of undoubted value. But it is difficult to 
believe they will be equivalent to the quiet but 
potent influence for good he has exerted from 
his editorial chair on the country at large, and 


To Mr. Andrew Johnston, J.P., of Essex, who 
has for years proved himself the friend of the 
oppressed, chief credit is due for the initial 
stages of this measure. Backed as it is by such 
members, amongst others, as Sir Richard Webster 
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Concerning Women, 


The Society for Promoting the Return of 
Women as Poor Law Guardians held its annual 
meeting in Westminster Town Hall, on Thurs- 
day last, March 2lst. Lady Knightley, of 
Fawsley, was in the chair, and Miss Louisa 
Twining, founder and chairman of the Society, 
supported her on the platform. Miss Twining 
ed an interesting speech, in which she said 
that the key-note of the meeting was one of con- 
gratulation. The return of women as Poor 
Law Guardians had risen at the last election 
from 660 to 875 for England and Wales. She 
was old enough to have lived to see the ideals of 
her youth become realities. Thirty-five years ago 
she went before a Parliamentary Committee on 
Poor Law Reform, and was thought very ex- 
traordinary for doing so; such a thing as a 
woman Guardian was unheard of and thought 
impossible at that time. To-day we saw the 
then impossible had become an accomplished 
fact of vast importance. 

* * 


Mrs. McCallum, Guardian for Chelsea, and 
Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, Guardian for Oxford, 
also made able and suggestive speeches, in which 
they supported the 2nd and 3rd _ resolutions, 
which were as follows :—2nd. ‘‘That it is 
desirable for all interested in the election of 
women as Guardians to seek out suitable women 
in their respective parishes and unions as 
future candidates.” 8rd. “That all politics in 
Guardian elections be avoided if possible.” The 
first resolution was merely formally passing the 
report and financial statement. , 


* * 


Miss Kilgour has been making some inquiries 
upon the disposal of Mr. Goschen’s ‘‘ beer- 
money,” to discover whether women and girls 
enjoy anything like equal chances with men and 
boys in the various schemes for technical educa- 
tion now in force throughout the country. The 
results will shortly be issued by the Women’s 
Local Government Society as a leaflet. Mean- 
while women may be interested to know that out 
of the 124 County Councils in England and 
Wales, only nine, including the L.C.C., have 

laced women on their Committees for Technical 

ducation, though several others permit them to 
sit upon sub-committees or special committees of 
ladies. In forty-two Councils, Councillors 
alone serve on the Technical Education Com- 
mittee; in forty-nine others, outsiders are 
added, but no women. 


* & & 


Miss Kilgour has found that Councillors alone 
as arule act more justly to women. Thus the 
forty-two Councils provide more freely for the 
education of women and girls than the forty- 
nine, throwing open the classes to them and 
instituting classes for subjects specially necessary 
to them; besides which they invite the co- 
operation of women on sub-committees. Ex- 
clusive of London, only eighteen Councils grant 
equal educational advantages to both sexes, one 
gives almost nothing to women and girls, two 
give absolutely nothing. Seventy-two Technical 
Instruction Committees give teaching in cookery, 
thirty-six in dairy work, forty-five in domestic 
economy (including laundry-work), forty-seven 
in dressmaking, fifty-four in nursing and hygiene, 
twelve some local trade useful to women. The 
Yorkshire Ridings allow women from the work- 
house to join their classes; Lincoln tries to 
benefit girls in service. Miss Kilgour is of 
opinion that if the Bill enabling women to 
become County Councillors became law, it 
would be advantageous in technical education, 
because women might then sit on these com- 
mittees as a matter of right, and watch over the 
interests of their sex. 


* & & 


A new departure has further been made in the 
district of Edenderry, King’s County, where 
Miss Ennis has been appointed Registrar of 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths. The fact of such 
in appointment as this in Ireland should be 
duly chronicled, A medical paper commenting 
on this says, ‘The best welcome that we can 
offer to the lady registrar is the expression of 
the hope that she may be speedily called upon 
to perform her new duty in her own case, and 


roarious merriment. 
crowd was convulsed by unrestrained laughter at 
the sight of the ladies’ team. 
pared to say whether football is, or is not, a 


lives of women, nor are we inclined to express 


in the happiest two-thirds of her registerial 
function.” 


* & & 


The women’s football match has created up- 
We have heard how a vast 


We are not pre- 


game likely to bring healthy recreation to the 


an opinion as to whether it is a game adapted | 
for this purpose. It is certain, however, that | 


the fact that women were to play excited the 
curiosity of thousands who thought to witness | 


the match on Saturday last, and the courage of 
those who participated in the game won the 
admiration of many who believe in pluck. 


* & & 


The sight was undoubtedly novel, perhaps as 
ludicrous as the woman bicyclist appeared a short 
while ago, when she rode out arrayed to conquer 
another domain that hitherto had belonged 
exclusively to her brother man. Anyhow, un- 
doubtedly the sight of the ladies’ team caused 
unbounded merriment to the good-natured 
crowd. Wesympathise with those who see the 
ludicrous—for all new situations are apt to 
appeal to that sense—but we protest against the 


lace on Saturday last. The examiners were 

iss Annie Cantelo, Miss Fanny Davies, and 
Madame Alma Haas in the chair. The prize 
was awarded to Miss Gertrude Peppercorn, who 
is a native of West Horsley. 


* & & 


A large number of women voters were placed 
on the register in various towns of Ohio, on 
Saturday, in anticipation of voting on April Ist. 
They were obliged by law to give their exact 
ages; and in many instances objections were 
raised to this rule. In Topeka, on the other 
hand, it has been decided by the general concur- 
rence of lawyers that in registering for municipal 
elections women are not required to state their 
exact ages, but will comply with the law by 
simply stating that they are ‘over twenty-one.’ 


* & & 


The year’s report of the Berlin Woman's 
Association ‘‘ Frauenwohl” (Welfare of Women), 
has just come to hand. it possesses aftiliated 
branches at Danzig, Breslau, and Frankfurt-on- 
the-Oder, with a total membership of twelve 
hundred. 

* * # 

The Association has no less than eight working 

committees, all of which do good service ; they 


endeavour made by certain newspapers to give | are classed as follows: (1) Committee for pro- 


the impression that the women football players 
were occupying an equivocal position and thus 
degrading women in the eyes of the multi- 


tude of onlookers. 
* * 


It is but cheap wit that can find a jest in the 
costume of the woman’s team or in broad 
allusions to the display of figure and form. 
The women football players have been guilty, 
however, let it be remembered, of no inno- 
vation, for the only difference they have made 
in the accepted standard of “ what is pro- 
per” seems to be that they wore knickerbockers 
in order to play a game that gave them plea- 
sure, whereas hitherto women have performed 
dances and athletic feats without such garments 
for the pleasure of others. We fail to see the 
danger, therefore, of this reversal of accepted 
standards. 

* * 

These “impressions!” they are still being 
given to us. This time it is M. Gabriel Mourey, 
poet, littérateur, artist, and translator, who 
visited England in the summer of last year, and 
after spending some months in London in the 
midst of a literary and artistic circle, returned 
to Paris, where he wrote ‘“‘La Vie et l’Art 4 
Londres.” His ‘‘ impressions,” by no means un- 
flattering, of the English woman versus the 
Parisian may be gathered from the following 
quotation, in which it will be seen that he 
thinks— 

* & * 

“The atmosphere of love and triumph of 
woman which reigns in the elegant Paris of 
the boulevards, as well as in literary and artistic 
Paris, is not to be found anywhere in London. 
The sort of permanent nervous excitement which 
the Parisienne carries about with her in the 
streets, the theatres, and everywhere, is never 
noticeable in the English woman, she is too sane 
for it; you feel that she is too much occupied 
with sport and physical exercises . . Does 
she, for this reason, lack feminine charm? In- 
deed, she does not. She is attractive, but, as it 
seems, unconsciously so, without knowing how 
to make herself valued. With her intelligent 
look, and her face glowing with health, she pives 
the impression of wise womanliness, not of our 
Latin archness. To sum up, she is a woman, ina 
different sense from the French woman ; who is 
not subtle, perverse, complicated ; but vigorous, 
simple, and exuberantly healthy.” 

* * * 


That ‘“* New occasions teach new duties ” is a 
fact which is being realised but slowly in France ; 
it is therefore good to know that Madame 
Touraugiu has recently been appvinted medical 
oflicer to the Lycée Fenélon, in the place of the 
late Dr. Dujardin-Braumetz, a man who occupied 
a high professional position in Paris. 

* & 


The competition for the Sterndale Bennett 
Prize of the Royal Academy of Music took 


moting fruit, flower, and vegetable growing. 
(2) For organisation of lectures on hygiene and 
education of children. (3) For social service and 
agitation for the employment of female inspec- 
tors of factories. (4) For agitating for the em- 
loyment of police matrons, and matrons for 
emale penitentiaries. (5) For promoting model 
training institutions (municipal if possible) for 
educated women to learn midwifery. (6) For 
organizing an international bureau for regular 
exchange of all news, reports, and information 
| concerning women, (7) For enquiring into laws 
| concerning divorce and women’s property, with 
a view to agitation and reform. 


* * & 


In close connection with this Association 
there is also a female servants’ bureau, which 
has a membership of over 6,000, and has facili- 
tated the employment of over 2,500 women 
during last year. 

* # 

The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Trish Association for Promoting the Training 
and Employment of Women, was held last week 
in Dublin. The secretary, Miss Croker, read 
the annual report, which stated that the object 
of the Association is being steadily advanced. 
lt has provided for the training of a large 
number of pupils, and has obtained employment 
and found situations for many deserving women. 
The classes were attended by sixty-one pupils. 
The attendance in the scrivenery class in the 
latter part of the year showed a falling off. A 
special report is appended with regard to the 
classes of cookery, laundry work and dress 
cutting, which are declared to be most successful. 
At the end of the school yoar the Science and 
Art Department gave a grant of £100 for the 
maintenance of these classes. 


** + & 


The Froebel Society held their twenty-first 
annual meeting at the College of Preceptors on 
Wednesday, March 20th. ‘The Right Hon. 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P., chairman of the 
London School Board, presided. He said he 
thought the Froebel Society had done remark- 
able work, and hoped it would meet with the 
support necessary to enable it to accomplish still 

' more ; and he further considered that Froebel’s 
methods of education were the only true ones 
for fully developing a child, and he should 
| always do all in his power to further the cause 
| of Kindergarten cducation. Miss Davenport 
| Hill, Mr. kK. M. Field, H.M.I., Mr. Courthope 
| Bowen, Mr. J.C. Hudson, Mr, J. J. Findlay, 
| and Miss Weldon, of Cheltenham, also addressed 
ithe meeting. The speeches touched on many 
| educational points. 


WOFIEN GUARDIANS. 
(ADDITIONAL. ) 
Sherborne—-Miss Mary Williams. 
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60,000 Copies of “THE MORNING 
STAR” have been printed for March. 


We wish every subscriber to THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 
could read the remarkable articles by the Rev. 
J. 8. Mabie, 0.0., in ‘* THE MORNIN 
STAR”? for February and March. ° 
believe them to be the finest papers ever con- 
tributed on “THE MAN OF SIN: A Personal 
Anti-Christ.” 


EDITED by Dr. ROBERT McKILLIAM. 
One Copy post frees for 12 months for 1s. 64. 


THE MORNING STAR. 


A HERALD of the COMING of the LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 


What the Rev. J. H. BROOKES, 
D.D., says: 
** St. Louis, 4429, West Pine Buulevard, Feb. 26th, 1895. 
“Many, many thanks for the bound volume of THE 
MoRs1NG Stak, which you or some other kind friend sent 
me. It is impossible for me to state my estimate of the 
* value of this precious periodical ; and the remarkable circu- 
1 ation it has attainea in so short a period calls forth my 
gratitude to God.” 


What Pastor JOHN ROBERTSON, 
Glasgow, says: 
“THe MORNING STaR should te subscribed for by every 


child of God. If you can only get one paper, get Tae 
MogninG STaR.” 


Another Correspondent, March 16, 
1895, says: 

‘Thanks for Monnine Stag. ‘This March number equals 
or surpasses last month’s. Dr. Mabie’» address must nave 
been thrilling, and with Scripture to back it, it is surely 
Spirit-given just before the Lord's advent.” 


January, February, Maroh, and April, post free for 6d. 


NOW READY. 


Lonpon: A. HOLNESS, 14, Paternoster Row. 
G.iise.w : KR. L. ALLAN & SON, 143, SaucHIEHALL STREET. 
And may be ordered of any bookseller. 


COLLEENS OF THE FIELD. 


BY MABEL EDWARDS. 


Ear.y morning is the time to see them at theic 
best, these dark-eyed daughters of the soil. <A 
trifle more than a dozen miles from Fleet Street, 
there are broad fields of strawberry, rhubarb and 
lettuce plants, and every other English fruit and 
vegetable, where strapping Irish lassies work in 
nearly every kind of weather. Judged from a 
purely physical standpoint, they are splendid 
specimens of vigorous young womanhood, Their 
well-developed, uncorseted figures have a wild 
grace of their own, as they swing along to the 
fields in the dawn. Caps and bonnets are un- 
heard of luxuries for everyday wear. The gay 
shawl, plaided or striped, is beloved by each 
colleen, who treads the roads with boots which 
are warranted to weigh at least two pounds and 
a quarter. Winsey skirts rather sombre of hue, 
print blouses and white aprons, are the general 
rule for week days. But for Sundays! Ah! 
Then, they do look something like! Why, 
when the colleens go out on the seventh 
day, there is scarcely one of them would 
change places with the highest in the land. 
Bryant and May’s match girls, Bethnal Green 
factory workers, East Ind soap makers, are 
not to be mentioned in the same hour, as 
regards the hat part of their dress. The usual 
order to the local milliner, during the early 
summer, when money is more plentiful, runs— 
“ Ah! come now, it’s meself that’s askin’ ye to 
take the pains wid the hat I’m a-buyin’. Shure, 
it’s not so often as I can afford sich a thin’, for 
me to be back’ard in lookin’ afther the trimmins. 
I’m forced to have a thrifle o’ that blue ribbon 
beyant there, but, thin, isn’t it that pinky-red 
now as is a sweet purty colour as well? Con- 
sidher, miss, conldn’t ye be makin’ ’em twist in 
nice and cosy wid one another undther them 
beautiful feathers; thin I wouldn’t feel’s if I 
was gwine to a fun’ral. It’s a sight o’ money 


I’m payin’ ye; and it’s meself that wants the hat 
that I’d not be ashamed for the gurls to see 
me wearin’.” 

The result of such special pleading from the 
soft-tongued Irish girls is a wonderful concoc- 
tion in the millinery line, a single hat represent- 
ing each of the primary colours, to say nothing 
of paler rainbow tints interspersed. For a year 
or fifteen months that hat is cherished with an 
almost idolatrous care until enough hard-earned 
shillings are scraped and grubbed together to 
purchase another. 

It’s little enough in all conscience that these 
toilers of the fields earn. Regular workers 
receive a shilling a day, the average number of 
working hours being twelve and a half. Of course, 
in the extraordinarily busy summer days they 
take on piece work and earn more, but even then 
they have terribly poor recompense for the tre- 
mendously long hours. The earliest dawn sees 
them bending over the long rows of strawberry 
plants, or tearing their fingers amongst the 
prickly gooseberry bushes, and nine o'clock in 
the evening finds them only just preparing to 
start homewards. For the three or four weeks 
that such work lasts these straight-limbed Irish 
lassies manage to earn half a crown or three 
shillings a day. 

But for every two hundred employed in the 
busy times, not more than three are able to 
secure field work during the winter. This last 
season especially has been disastrous for them, all 
the Brussels sprouts, late broccoli, and cabbages 
having been totally destroyed by the severity of 
the weather, and that “ spells” a further reduc- 
tion in the small number of hands employed on 
each fruit farm during the cold months. 

Of course, in this, as in every other industry, 
there is a great diversity of character amongst 
the employers. Some of them, unfortunately an 
extremely small minority, treat the girls with 
consideration and respect. But often employers 
are bullies of the very worst type, sometimes 
exploiting the girls’ very helplessness and depen- 
dence to gratify their own selfishness. 

Woe betide the colleens who are late for the 
first bell ; they are “docked” part of the day’s 
wages. The evening bell, signifying that work 
is finished for the night, is rarely rung at the 
proper time. For that extra twenty minutes or 
half an hour, no overtime pay is given! Truly 
equity and justice dwell among us for evermore! 

Many fruit farmers are as proficient in swear- 
ing as were the slave drivers and overseers in 
the plantations of South America in the old 
days. However they occasionally find their 
match in some quick-witted Irish girl,as instanced 
by an incident last summer. It was “ pea- 
picking ” time, and a large number of laughing 
colleens were at one corner of a large field, 
stripping the pea “halms,” when the farmer 
came along blustering and swearing that more 
baskets had not been filled. The man’s language 
was such that no woman should have heard, and 
the laughter died out of the girls’ eyes, and their 
glistening teeth were clenched to keep back the 
rising words of angry retaliation ; while the dark 
heads bent lower over the bags and baskets. 
The bully, pleased with the cowing effect of his 
disgraceful outburst, thought that he was going 
to have another long “innings” unchecked. 
But directly, a tall girl with a pair of straight- 
glancing grey eyes got up from the group, and 
looking reproachfully at her companions, said in 
a voice loud enough for all to hear: 

“Shure, is it yerselves, girls, that would be 
wantin’ to say the angry wurrd to pore Misther 
George Tator? Din’t yez know that the folks 
are only awaitin’ until the ‘ pea-picking’s ’ over 
to put him away in t’ ’sylum? For shure, and 
it’s himself, pore man, that is not right up 
beyant the eyes.” 

Like a famous American, that man has quit 
swearin’ since then, 


There is one vice that these rollicking Irish 
lassies are peculiarly free from, that of “ scan- 
dalising ” their companions to each other. Sharp 
and stinging enough with a vengeance, are the 
“wordy” combats amongst themselves. But 
the worst thought about a girl is told her 
straight out. 

“ Squally ” for a little while is the time fol- 
lowing such a remark as this: 

Norah Driscoll (looking askance at her com- 
panion’s new pair of brown undressed “ Blucher ” 
boots): “ All tofis wears brown uns.” 

Molly Desmond (scathingly) : “ Shure, and all 
fools makes remarks.” 

Domestic service is hated by these girls with 
an unconquerable hatred. After the breezy ont- 
door life, houses, for more than a few hours at a 
time, appear stifling and unbearably oppressive, 
An altogether nomadic existence would chime in 
better with their ideas of freedom. 

The Irish field workers are lawless and wild 
in many of their notions, But their standard 
of morality is considerably higher than that of 
English girls doing the same labour. To the 
weuk and suffering they are marvellously con- 
siderate, and more often than not, half of their 
hard-earned wages are handed over towards the 
keep of an ailing relative. 

When these girls marry, they, in a great 
measure, are the bread-winners, men’s labour 
being at a discount where strong women, equally 
capable, can be employed at half the money. 
An uuhappy state of affairs ! 

The majority of the colleens are strikingly 
good-looking when very young, but after thirty, 
when a girl should look her best, the wind and 
sun have coarsened and wrinkled their skins, and 
played havoc with their appearance generally, 
and their arduous toil has caused a premature 
stoop in the shoulders that up to then have 
appeared so straight and strong. 

I never heard it said that the Irish were 
reckoned equable in temper. I am sure theo 
girls are not. As mothers, they will slave the 
fingers to the bones for their youngsters. But 
should those same little ones offend them, in 
their passion they are almost ready to break the 
Sixth Commandment. Yet the next instant 
they would repent their mad fit of temper in 
sackcloth and ashes, were it possible, 

Perhaps the Irish lassie’s innate generosity 
is never better illustrated than at her own 
wedding. Who does not love bride-cake ? 
Yet on the colleen’s marriage-day, she herself 
will almost go minus cake so that her friends may 
be helped liberally, and liberally to her means 
giving each comrade a piece half the size of an 
ordinary woman’s palm. 

Their wedding festivities usually last at least 
three days and nights, the person who has in 
that time had the smallest amount of sleep being 
supposed to have enjoyed him or her self the 
most. 

The bride and groom’s wedding clothes are 
really more suggestive of a coster’s “ tog out” 
for a similar occasion than anything else I know. 
Large hat and feathers, high-heeled boots, and 
white neckerchief for the bride, and unlimited 
“ pearlies ” for the groom. 

Riotous is the only word to express the pro- 
ceedings for the three or four days following 
colleen’s marriage. Everybody appears to have 
an intense desire to make a “ row,” and a big one 
at that. Fights also are an important part in 
the wedding programme. But the various 
characteristics of tnese Irish girls and their 
knockabout life cannot be adequately treated in 
so limited a space. 

I can only say, that in the last days, when the 
Recording Angel, having made his books up, 
sends in his bills, happy are those people who, 
with such poor opportunities, have no bigger 
accounts to settle than the “colleens of the 
field.” 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 
MY HAPPY HALF-CENTURY.* 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS FRANCES E. 
WILLARD. 


REVIEWED BY C. 8. BREMNER. 


I po not know why the review of this interesting 
book appears somewhat late in THE Signa. 
columns. Whilst deep in its pleasant pages, I 
unexpectedly learned from the papers that Miss 
Willard had just landed in England. The occa- 
sion seems a suitable one for expressing the wish 
—in which, I am sure, the many readers of this 
pook will join—that Miss Willard may spend 
another happy half-century, and produce a sequel 
to the present volume, while yet her mental force 
is not abated nor her eye grown dim. But with 
a difference. Whereas the first happy half- 
century tells of the sowing of seed, or more 
attempts than one to find her life work, of striv- 
ings, toilings, labours, and even buffetings ; the 
second must tell of many victories achieved, of 
changes in laws and social customs that are 
greatly needed, of the fruition of hope. She has 
sown, may she also reap. 

A large part of the charm of this book is its 
simplicity of style. Simple manners are the best 
manners; the affected strive after simplicity. 
And is not a simple style the best? I cannot 
think of a greater contrast to Miss Willard’s than 
that of Bulwer Lytton, with its inflated, bom- 
bastic periods, its high-flown sentimentality, its 
evident attempt to strike admiration and atti- 
tudes. Happily, the good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit, and Miss Willard tells her story with 
that caudour, simplicity, and a belief in the sym- 
pathy of her fellows that mark her social inter- 
course with friends and co-workers, 


A WELCOME CHILD. 

It is a great thing to be well-born, Miss 
Willard comes of the good old stock of the 
Kentish yeomanry, who sought a home beyond 
the sea at a time when England's civil and re- 
ligious liberties were in jeopardy. And she was 
well-born in another sense. Many a time did 
her mother say to her, “ Frank, above all things 
else, thank heaven you were @ welcome child, for 
I had prayed so often that another little girl 
might come into our home for us to love.” And 
the bond between this most lovable of mothers, 
whose character shines through the whole of this 
life story, must have been all the stronger, im- 
pelling the daughter to write in her diary, “I 
thank God for my mother as for no other gift of 
His bestowing. My nature is so woven into hers 
that I almost think it would be death for me to 
have the bond severed, and one so much myself 
gone over the river.” 

And on the other side of the house was a man 
among a ¢housand. He impressed those who 
knew him as one who had great capacity and 
originality, who was thoughtful and well read. 
It may be doubted if Miss Willard, with her 
gentle, loving nature, would have found in it the 
courage and resolution necessary to break with 
her teacher's life, and come forth as the preacher 
of temperance, the speaker on public platforms, 
the acvocate of women’s civil rights, but for this 
resolute, strong-grained father, with his stern 
(for so it seemed to those who did not know him 
Well) Puritan sense of duty, his determination, 
and “grit.” He was a strict observer of the 
Sabbath. “It was in my parents’ birth and 
bones that the Sabbath was a day holy unto the 
Lord.” He would not look up a word in the 
dictionary on that day. No calls or visits must 
be made. 


Introduction by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden. Price 3s. 6d. 
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A COMPROMISE, 


An idea occurred to her, “ May not I have my 
new slate if l'll promise not to draw anything 
but meetin’ houses?” and her mother yielded 
the point. 

The young lady was a good deal of a tomboy ; 
a jack-knife was a necessary of existence. The 
father used to take the girls a walk on Sunday 
afternoon, through field and pasture, by the 
tree-shaded river. Glancing round at a laggard 
making a “whistle”: “ Frances, you know I 
don't allow you to keep up your carpenter 
work on Sunday.” “ But father, can’t 1 whittle 
if I’ll promise that I won’t male anything?” 
aud he agreed to that. 

Mr. Willard, tvo, disliked novel reading, sternly 
instructing a teacher that his daughter must not 
read “ Villette.” Years later in this life story, 
Frank was reading “ Ivanhoe” on her birthday. 

“ST thought I told you not to read novels, 
Frances,” he remarked seriously. 

“So you did, father, and in the main I’ve 
kept faith with you in this ; but you forget what 
day it is.” 

‘‘ What day, indeed? I should like to know 
if the day has anything to do with the deed !” 

‘Indeed it has. I am eighteen—I am of age 
—I am now todo what I think right; and to 
read this fine historical story, is, in my opinion, 
a right thing for me to do.” 

My father could hardly believe his ears. He 
was dumbfounded. At first he was inclined to 
take the book away, but that would do harm 
instead of good, so he concluded to see this novel 
action from the funny side, and laughed heartily 
over the situation, Oliver doing the same, and 
both saying in one breath, “A chip of the old 
block.” 

LIFE AT HOME, 

It would be shameful to leave in the mouth a 
taste of even so insignificant a brush as this in a 
family remarkable for their affection and united- 
ness. Mr. Willard was a genuine naturalist, and 
taught his children to observe the habits of 
birds, beasts, plants, spending much time in 
cultivating their observing faculties, and one 
notes as one of the sidelights on his character 
how devotedly he accompanied his daughter on 
long or short journeys to fresh fields of work. 

Teachers well know how much prodding and 


initiation from outside dull children require even 


to play properly. On reading the story of the 


games the Willards played on that remote 


Wisconsin farm, sympathetic readers and re- 
viewers wish they were young again and had the 


chance of playing beside the youthful trio, 


Oliver, Frank, Mary. They all played together, 
fished, climbed, played marbles, quoits, prisoner's 


base, followed the plough, span tops, walked on 
stilts. 
followed with two, bearing the names “ Defiance ” 
and “ Bang up.” 
to have been his sole superiority over his sisters. 
But if Frank might nut have one. she would find 


Oliver possessed a cross-gun ; the girls 


Oliver had a horse; it seems 


a substitute; Dime, a young heifer, had to sub- 
mit to a course of training not usual with her 
species. ‘Cows were a lazy set, and because 
they had never worked in the past, was no reason 
why they shouldn’t begin now.” So poor Dime 
had to get “ wonted ” to the saddle. 

A LOVED AND LOVING MOTIIER, 

The kind mother often joined in the young 
folks’ games (as who would not ? ) There was to 
be an “ Injun raid.” Oliver and Loren, the hired 
boy, were to attack the homestead, mother, 
Frank and Mary defending it. 

Frank, arrayed in an old coat of her brother's 
with gilt paper epaulets, and a hickory sword at 
her side, speaks : 

“It is my part to generalissimo the forces, 
watch the back door, and have this garden 
syringe ready to give those red rascals a shower- 
bath if they dare to show their heads. 


“Now, mother, you keep a sharp look-out at 


the front door. Take the broom for your weapon, 
and whenever you see a head, hit it.” 
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Mother, convulsed with laughter, raised her 
broom with threatening attitude and called out, 
“I will die at my post.” 

General Order number one: “ Pump the milk- 
pail full of water, and have the dipper handy. 
Mary, the booger man will catch you if you 
don't watch out.” 


Despite all this brilliant display of strategic 
ability, the Injun raid was successful and our 


sex ingloriously beaten. 


It appears that Miss Willard’s hair was a trifle 


too bright in her early youth, so that hateful 


boys, and sometimes Oliver on the rare occasions 
when an evil spirit moved him, would call out 
“ Red head.” 


I would at once run to mother and tell with 
rebellious tears of this outrageous treatment. 
Her beautiful hand would smooth my hated 


hair with a tenderness so magical that under it 


the scanty strands seemed for the moment 
turned to gold, as the kindest of all voices said, 
‘‘Don’t mind those boys, Frankie, the poor 
things don’t know what they are saying; you 
get your hair from your Grandfather Hill; his 
was quite bright-coloured (mother would never 
say red) when he was a little boy, but it wasa 
lovely gold-brown when he grew up, and so will 
yours be.” 

Dear, kind, motherly mother, the sort of 
woman who has caused poets to pour out their 
soul on mother's love. Alas, that such mothers 
as Mrs. Willard and such love are so rare! She 
could not save her daughter from becoming a 
grown-up young lady. The journal tells of tho 
transformation : 

HER MARTYRDOM. 

This is my birthday and the date of my 
martyrdom. Mother insists that at last I must 
have my hair done up woman-fashion. She says 
she can hardly forgive herself for letting me run 
wild so long. We've had a great time ovor it 
all, and here I sit like another Samson, shorn of 
my strength. That tigure won't do though, for 


the greatest trouble with me is that I never shall 
be shorn again. 


My back hair is twisted up like 
a corkscrew: I carry eighteen hairpins; my 
head aches miserably ; my feet are entangled in 
the skirt of my hateful new gown. I can never 
jump over a fence again so long as I live. As 
for chasing the sheep down in the shady pasture, 
it’s out of the question; and to climb to my 
‘Eagle's Nest” seat in the big burr-vak would 
ruin this new frock beyond repair. 


It is pleasant at this doleful moan for me to 
remember that one of the first times | ever saw 
Miss Willard she was wearing a short cycling- 
skirt, newly in from a spin on her machine in 
Lady Henry Somerset’s charming grounds at 
Reigate, so things have probably not gone quite 
so badly as her seventeenth birthday led her to 
foresee. She still regrets the transformation 
scene, as thus (189-4— the moan was about 1856) : 


The half of that downheartedness has never 
been told, and never can be. I always believed 
that if I had been let alone and allowed as a 
woman what I had as a girl, a free life in the 
country, where a human being might grow, body 
and soul, as a tree grows, I should have been ten 
times more of a person every way. 

I cannot resist another quotation from the 
journal, racy and characteristic as the passage is, 
written about the same time : 

This ig election day, and my brother is 
twenty-one years old. How proud he seemed 
as he dressed up in his best Sunday clothes and 
drove off in the hig waggon with father and. the 
hired men to vote for John C. Fremont, like the 
sensible free-soiler that he is! My sister and 
I stood at the window and looked out after 
them. Somchow, | felt a lump in my throat, 
and then [ couldn't sce their waggon any more, 
things vot so blurred. [turned to Mary, and 
she, dear little innocent, seemed wonderfally 
sober too. L said, * Wouldn't you like to vote 
as well as Oliver 2 Don't yon and fT love the 
country just as well as he! and doesn’t the 
country need our ballots 2" 

Then she looked seared, but answered in a 
minute, ‘ Course we do, and course we evvht — 
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but don’t you go ahead and say so, for then we 
should be called strong-minded.” 

Would that the ladies in the L.C.C. election 
could have been induced to see that the country 
needed their ballots! But that’s another story, 
as Rudyard Kipling says. 

The limitations of space are soul-benumbing. 
Hardly anything has been said of the manly 
Oliver, the best of brothers, and scarce a word 
ahout Mary. Place aux dames. The Willard 
childhood is so fascinating that I cannot tear 
myself from it. Every child should ask for 
such a childhood and see that she getsit. Frank 
yave Mary half her dog Frisk, whereupon grati- 
tude impelled Mary to make this promise, which 
mother witnessed : 


“J, Mary Willard, promise never to touch any- 
thing lying or being upon Frank Willard’s stand 
and writing desk which father gave her. I 
promise never to ask either by speaking, writing 
or signing, or in any other way, any person or 
body to take off or put on anything on said 
stand and desk without special ission from 
the said F. W. I promise never to touch any- 
thing which may be in something upon her 
stand and desk. I promise never to put any- 
thing on it, or in anything on it. I promise, 
if I am writing or doing anything else at her 
desk, to go away the minute she tells me. IfI 
break this promise I will let the said F. W. 
come into my room, and go to my trunk, or go 
into any place where I keep my things, and take 
anything of mine she likes. All this I promise 
unless entirely different arrangements are made. 
These things I promise upon my most sacred 
honour.” 


And as Mary was almost morbidly conscien- 
tious, we may be pretty sure that desk was held 
sacred. 

I have culled bright pages from this book, 
but it has many sad ones too. The death of 
Mary, Father, Oliver, become the reader’s 
troubles as they were the writer’s; in work for 
humanity do the mother and the daughter find 
comfort and an exceeding great reward, These 
things are they not written in the Chronicle? 
a chronicle whose only fault is that it is too 
short. 


INDUSTRIAL WAR. 


ALTHOUGH a woman's paper cannot often heartily 
thank Mr. Labouchere for his labours, seeing that 
he constantly opposes women’s claim to civil 
rights, yet he deserves the thanks of the whole 
community, and we gladly offer him ours, for his 
determined effort to bring the great boot war 
within the scope of arbitration. 

It seems a thousand pities that in such a crisis 
as the present a man like Mr. J. Griffin Ward is 
president of the Federation of Manufacturers. 
His tone is the reverse of conciliatory. Indeed, 
his reply to Mr. Labouchere’s proposal of arbi- 
tration falls little short of a studied insult, ask- 
ing, as it does, for copies of the correspondence 
that has already passed between Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Inskip, secretary of the Shoe Opera- 
tives’ Union, the inference, of course, being that 
they had pre-arranged the terms of arbitration. 
Mr.Labouchere steadily persisted in his efforts to 
restore peace, and replied to Mr. Ward’s questions 
and insinuations with the utmost good humour. 

Nor can the latter gentleman be congratu- 
lated upon his discretion. To declare to the 
representative of a great London daily that— 

The Federation had no confidence in either 
the promises or the honour of the workmen’s 
leaders, and that the negotiations for a settle- 
ment would not be possible till the Union’s 
funds had been exhausted. When their money 
is spent, they will not have the power to break 
through their promises when the storm is over— 
is to show the angular man in the round hole 
with « vengcanee. A more conciliatory spirit 
and a tittle of discretion are e:sentials to a man 
in his position, The public now know that the 
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employers will not submit to arbitration. Mr. | use this opportunity for removing that ignorance, 
Ward makes this perfectly clear, and his words | and the members of the Union should see to this 
are worth quoting. He incisively writes to Mr. | for their own sakes. 


Labouchere :— 


Is it seriously pro that such questions as, 
for instance, the right of the employer to have 
the control of his factory, or the right to 
determine what workmen he shall employ, 
should be submitted for arbitration ? 

We should say that, as long as England is the 
free country we claim it to be, no man or class 
of men has the right to absolute control of those 
in their employ without granting them an oppor- 
tunity of arranging terms on somewhat equal 
grounds, 

The Government will see to it that the 
employer does not entirely control his factory ; 
and disputed matters beyond the scope of the 
Government might well be left to be arbitrated 
upon. 

In his excellent letter to the clergy of Leicester 
and Northampton, the Bishop of Peterborough 
alludes to the difficulty in judging special points 
in dispute, but ‘the community can judge, and 
will eagerly scan, the temper shown in bringing 
these points into shape for decision.” At any 
rate, the Federation may be congratulated upon 
its frankness and determination not to pose as 
the lily-white lamb of the dispute. 

It is stated that the employés on their side 
have until quite recently declined to submit the 
question of overtime or reduction of wages to 
the decision of arbitrators. It seems a pity to 
except any question from the scope of arbitra- 
tion. Overtime stands condemned by all the 
best authorities on labour. There seems little 
reason to suppose that the arbitrators would 
have upheld it. Yet it must be admitted that 
the present Government, Radical as it may be 
considered, has neither been firm nor fair on 
the question of overtime. Last summer ship- 
wrights were working overtime in yards where 
Government work was being done, when thou- 
sands of men were idle. A word from the 


been taken on instead of overtime being worked. 
Overtime is injurious to health, overwork drives 
people to the use of stimulants, moreover it is 
a kind of wrong to a man out of work. Even 
the Factory Bill introduced the other day by 
Mr. Asquith makes ample provision for over- 
time, and at the same moment, a committee is 
sitting to inquire into distress caused by lack of 
employment. 

In the midst of the boot war, it is well to 
call to mind Sir John Gorst’s special report on 
the Labour Commission dealing with the estab- 
lishment of Industrial Boards all over the 
country. He advocates that they should be 
permanent, not created on purpose to settle a 
dispute after it has arisen, and that they should 
be local, owing their position to local authority 
and influence, not to appointment by the central 
Government. The Board might be empowered to 
require the parties to a dispute to appear before 
it, and where they refused to agree, a public 
report should, in Sir John’s opinion, be made, 
showing the origin and grounds of the quarrel 
with the just solution. 

A word upon women and trade-unionism. It 
is stated that a considerable number, especially 
in London, are thrown out of work, and yet are 
not members of the Union. This is to be re- 
gretted, especially as the Shoe Operatives’ Union 
has been open to women for some years. In 
some towns the local branches have encouraged 


and assisted the organising of women in their | 


ranks with a fair amount of success. 


Admiralty, and unemployed men would have | 


Under the circumstances the women shoe 
operatives deserve gratitude in that they have 
declined to play the odious part of blackleg in 
the present lock-out ; their next step must be to 
organise, to increase, and to share the fund 
which the autocratic employers declare they must 
dissipate in lock-out pay. 

Sharing the responsibilities and difticulties of 
the endeavour to make fair contracts for their 
employment, they will have an education which 
will enable them to realise the solidarity of 
labour from its best point of view. 


gn and out of Parliament, 


By ‘“ONLOOKER.” 


Rumours regarding an early dissolution are 
not nearly so rife as they were a few weeks ago. 
Indeed, there is little, if any, substance in them. 
Lord Rosebery’s protracted illness has discon- 
certed some; but, on the other hand, languor 
and hopelessness prevail in the Opposition ranks. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain knows that there is no 
chance of turning out the Government on either 
the Welsh Church Bill or the Irish Land Bill. 

The extraordinary reduction in the Liberal 
majority at Bristol has proved to be more than 
a one day’s wonder. It is a chief topic of talk 
in the lobbies. For a majority to fall from 
2,873 in 1892 to 182 in 1895 through the com- 
bined Tory and Labour forces, is a fact which the 
greatest optimist dare not blink. Mr. Gore’s 
personal popularity was undoubtedly a main 
factor. He is a man who has sacrificed every- 
thing for the people, amongst whom he lives, 
and for whom he works, It is his nobility of 
character, and what the world calls quixotic 
devotion, which has woll-nigh upset all party 
calculations. 


tention would have been thrown into the wrong 
scale in some of the most important divisions 
had he been returned. Incredible it seems, but 
too true, this self - sacrificing Socialist had 
declared himself against the Liquor Traflic 
Control or Veto Bill, and other measures based 
on trust in the people. 

Mr. Schwann and Mr. F. Stevenson continue 
to do good service on behalf of the oppressed 
Armenians. In and out of season, they are 
ever questioning Sir E. Grey on some aspect or 
other of Turkish atrocities. They have just 
elicited that all Armenian ecclesiastics who are 
at present undergoing sentences are to be 
brought at once to Constantinople, with the 
documents relating to their cases, and that, with 
the exception of those who are condemned for 
murder or other crimes, all ave to be released on 
taking the oath of good behaviour. 


Mr. T. Healy has carried the second reading 
of the Municipal Franchise (Ireland) Bill with- 
out a division, and it was referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law, despite the protest of Mr. 
Balfour. It is a measure the principle of which 
is practically accepted by all parties. However 
honourable Members may differ on Home Rule, 
they are growing unanimous in favour of 
entrusting the Irish with a full share of munici- 
pal self-government. 


| Mr. William Allen has again brought forward 


Women are not wanting in intelligence, nor a his motion in favour of payment of Members. 
sense of responsibility when the consequence of . In 1893 he carried it by a majority of 4; in @ 
their indifference is brought home to them, | full House. ‘This year in a thin House he only 
indifference which is chiefly the result of ignor- carried it by a majority of 18. Asa matter of 
ance, At the present time it is urgently | fact, the division one way or the other counts 
necessary that every effort should be made to | for very little. The Government are committed 
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to the measure, and its introduction is but a 
question of time, and of party expediency. 


The debate on the motion for the second 
reading of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was 
opened last Thursday by a very able speech 
from the Home Secretary. Its tone and tem- 
per were such as to allay unnecessary heat and 
to promote dignified discussion. The example 
was not entirely lost upon the House, and most 
certainly not upon Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
who while moving the rejection with much 
vigour, abstained from those unpleasant per- 
sonalities which have done so much of late to 
disfigure Parliamentary discussion. 


Incredible, but too true, the Unionists have 
formally repudiated the candidature of Mr. 
Courtney to the Speaker's chair, and it would 
seem that the most admirable man in the House 
for this important post has been sacrificed to 
the petulant puerilities of Mr, Chamberlain, his 
so-called political ally. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill still en- 
grosses the time of the House, and elicited 
speeches on Monday, amongst others, from Sir 
G. O. Morgan, the Solicitor-General, and Sir 
Edward Clarke. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


THe annual meeting of the College Division 
Women’s Liberal Association, Glasgow, was held 
in the Liberal Rooms on the evening of the 19th. 
Lady Mary Murray presided, and referred to the 
monthly meetings of the association and to the 
excellent papers read; she hoped the membership 
would increase so that by next year they would 
be able to fill that splendid room of the College 
Division Liberal Association. Her ladyship ex- 
pressed her opinion that it was largely owing to 
Miss Irwin’s admirable report that provision 
had been made for laundries in the Factory and 
Workshops Bill. Miss Tait read the annual 
report, which mentioned the fact that the 
association had made an honest attempt to 
diffuse information regarding the questions before 
Parliament ; Mrs. Brownlie read the treasurer’s 
report, and Mrs. Jordon moved the adoption of 
same. 
* * * 

The following office-bearers have been 
appointed: Lady Cameron, president; Lady 
Mary Murray, Mra. Todd, Mrs. Black and Mrs, 
Colville, vice-presidents; Mrs. Brownlie, treasurer, 
and Miss Tait, secretary. Miss Lewis then ex- 
plained the measures before Parliament and 
moved: “That this meeting wishes to express 
its unabated confidence in Her Majesty's 
Government, and rejoices that it has introduced 
Bills for the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales, for the amendment of the Factory Acts, 
and the settlement of the land question in Ireland. 
It hopes that the promise of a Local Veto Bill 
will soon be fulfilled, and urges Ministers to bring 
forward measures to securereform in registration, 
the enfranchisement of women, and the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Scotland, and 
effectually to deprive the House of Lords of 
the power it now possesses to thwart the con- 
stitutionally expressed wishes of the nation.” 
The motion was received with hearty applause 
and adopted. 

2 * * 

_A large number of the Fair ladies of the “ Fair 
City” met in Bridgend Institute on the 19th inst., 
and formed a branch of the Scottish Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Mr. Robert Pullar, of Tay- 
side, was called to the chair, and said they 
met that afternoon to hear an explanation of the 
work of the Women’s Liberal Association from 
Mrs, Sinclair, the organising secretary, who had 
had much experience in the formation of such 
Societies. Politics were getting more and more 


a matter of social life, and the ladies of the 
country must take as great an interest in these 
things as men did, Their influence went a long 
way, and Liberals were anxious to enlist the 
sympathies of the women of their party just as 
those on the opposite side had successfully en- 
listed the sympathies of the dames of the Prim- 
rose League. 


Mrs. Sinclair, who was received with applause, 
said that the object of the Women’s Liberal 
Association was the dissewination of Liberal 
principles among women throughout the country. 
The movement spread from Kngland to Scotland, 
and in four years the Associations grew to forty 
in number. The lecturer briefly explained the 
principles of Liberalism, and said their very 
essence was the golden rule—doing to others as 
we would have them do to us. They wanted all 
the mothers in Scotland to be interested in the 
cause, for a woman was not only able to help her 
husband, but to help in the political education 
of her children in a far better and easier manner 
than the father. She asked the women of Perth 
to join the Association not only for the purpose 
of sending a Liberal to the House of Commons, 
but for the education of women. Mrs. Andrew 
Coates (Pitcullen) proposed that the Association 
be affiliated with the Scottish Women’s Liberal 
Federation. A series of rules was adopted, and 
the following ladies appointed on the Council : 
President, Lady Kinloch ; vice-presidents, the 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Mrs. Haldane (of 
Cloanden), Mrs. R. Barbour, Mrs. Hally, Mrs. R. 
Mullar, Mrs. Coates, Mrs. Dewar, and Mrs. 
Moncrieff; treasurer, Miss Coates; with a com- 
mittee of six ladies—Mrs, Slater, Mrs, Honey, 
Mrs. Chalmers, Miss Dewar, Mrs, Mitchell, and 
Mrs. McNab. CALEDONIA. 


A MESSAGE. 
By Rey. J. Cameron Legs, LL.D. 

“ My peace I give unto you.”—Joun xiv. 27, 
Wuat strikes one as strange in reading this text 
is that it should have been spoken in such cir- 
cumstances. Christ was in the midst of a 
sorrowing group of His disciples; their hearts 
were heavy at the thought of His leaving them; 
they had so long lived closely together; the tie 
between them was so strong ; they had expected 
so much from Him that was not likely now to be, 
and sorrow had filled their hearts. While that 
was so with them, Christ was at peace. No 
shadow of disturbance rested upon Him. We 
feel that as we read these last words of His, His 
disciples must have wondered at His calmness in 
contrast with their own grief. But still more 
must they have wondered when they heard Him 
say that this peace which He had He would give 
to them. 


PEACE, 


What is peace? Peace is that feeling that we 
have when we are at harmony with the law of 
our being. Man has a body, soul, or mind, and 
@ spirit; peace in body, in soul, in spirit, is when 
those parts of our being are in harmony with 
the laws by which they are governed. Take, 
for instance, the body—peace of body is con. 
formity with physical laws; it is health. We can 
command this peace, at least toa great extent, 
by obeying the laws of health; and if we did so 
thoroughly we would pass through life with little 
disturbance, and old age would come like a good 
mild winter, frosty but kind. Peace of mind 
again—of the intellect—is the result of the law 
of our intellect, which is truth. It is the keen 
joy of satisfaction that comes to the man who 
knows what is true, and finds it and rests upon 
it. And peace of the spirit—man’s highest 
nature—is harmony with the will and the law of 
tod. The spirit of man sceks to know (iod, 
When we know (od in any satisfying way, then 


our spirit is at rest. As the restless, overflowing 
river sinks into the great shining sea, that is the 
peace of the spirit—to be acquainted with God 
and be at peace. 

CHRIST'S PEACE. 

Secondly, what was Christ’s peace? It was 
this peace of spirit that came from His one-ness 
with God. It was certainly great peace 
that Christ had. We cannot read the Gospels 
without feeling that. He was a Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with cares, The conditions of 
His life were hard throughout, but there was 
ever in Him a central peace those conditions did 
not disturb. It was a peace so deep and so true 
that nothing could affect it. What was the 
secret of it? He was in harmony with God. It 
was His very meat and drink; He tells us Him- 
self to do the will of God. Heand His Father 
were one. He moved through earth, He passed 
from earth in an eternal atmosphere of peace. 
For one passing moment in Gethsemane that 
peace seemed to be broken. In agony of soul 
He cried, “Suffer the cup to pass from Me!” 
Then came “Not My will but Thy will, oh, 
Father, be done.” Then there was peace. For 
one passing moment upon the cross that peace 
seemed to be clouded, “ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” Then there came, 
“ Father, into Thy hands I commit My spirit.” 
Then there was peace. 

HOW CHRIST GIVES PEACE. 

Lastly, how does He give us this peace? 
This peace which He gives us, He says, is “ My 
peace.” Men often give us religious experiences 
that are felt by us to be unreal. When 
men give them to us, if we do not regard them 
as extravagant, we at least regard them as 
mystical and beyond the comprehension of plain 
men and women doing their duty humbly in 
common life ; but there can be no more beautiful 
description of religious experience than that 
which Christ gives us here. It is His own peace, 
the very peace that He had Himself, that deep 
tranquillity and repose which underlay His own 
life. “My peace I give unto you.” And how 
does He give it to usP He gives it to us by 
bringing us to the same source whence He had 
it Himself—by bringing us to God, by making 
us one with God, and so bringing us into harmony 
with the true law of the Spirit's life, which is to 
live, not from the perishing things of earth, 
but from the unseen and from the eternal. 
It is that peace that Christ gives us by 
bringing us to the source whence He had 
it _Himself—to God the true dwelling place 
of the soul. He has disclosed (iod to us 
as a Father loving us with an infinite love; 
that love showing itself in suffering and in 
death. Being justified by faith, wo are at peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that peace is the very peace that He had Him- 
self which He communicates to all who come to 
the Father. 

And does He give it? Let the history of the 
Church be the answer. [et the history of good 
Christians be the answer. Let the history of our 
own experience be the answer. Ie does give it. 
It was this peace which Stephen had when bruised 
witn stones he saw God's glory. It was this 
peace Paul and Silas found in the foul Roman 
dungeon, their backs ploughed with the scourge, 
when they sang praises unto God. It is this 
peace of which the writers in the catacombs of 
Rome tell. No inscriptions are more frequent 
than these: “In peace”; “In the peace of 
Christ.” It is this peace which thousands among 
ourselves possess to-day. (iod yrant that wo 
may know it! For be assured of this: 
our life will be full of unrest until we come to 
God—until we come to God through Christ ; for 
we find our centre in Him. Oh, Lan b of God, 
who takest away the sin of the world, stant u 


Thy peace! 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible know, too, how very helpful and kind working 


for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


SISTERS OF HELP. 


Mespames,—I should be glad of suggestions 
and advice from your readers on the difficult 
question of useful and suitable occupation for the 
daughters of the middle classes. 

_ If girls who have no need to earn their own 
livelihood wish to be independent and make 
careers for themselves, they must almost inevit- 
ably, in the present crowded state of ‘the profes- 
sions and of the labour market, take the place of 
some other girl who is entirely dependent on her 
own exertions, and this seems a cruel thing to 
do. Even in works of charity and philanthropy 
it is difficult to see the right place for voluntary 
help, whilst so many capable and devoted women 
are obliged to earn salaries by secretarial work, 
district nursing, etc. How much time and money 
are spent on elaborate fancy work for bazaars, 
when, if the work were given into the hands of 
some of the pay invalid ladies who earn a pre- 
carious livelihood by such means, a double charity 
would be effected! I have even heard it stated 
that the kind and busy fingers which do so much 
work for the Needlework Guilds do an uncon- 
scious but real injury to the struggling shop- 
keepers in East London. 

It is a desirable thing that all girls should have 
an intelligent and practical knowledge of domestic 
economy and hygiene, and household duties are 
a real pleasure to a — number of women, but 
where there are several “ daughters at home,” it 
is often found that, without displacing servants 
or altering domestic arrangements in a way the 
— may not desire, there is little real scope 
or them. 

_ An idea has occurred to me as possibly form- 
ing one way out of the difficulty, which might 
perhaps be carried out by the “ Y ” Branches, or 
some similar organisation. 

A great deal is being done for the poorest 
classes, but the lower middle class have had 


comparatively little help extended, their needs, 
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The difficulty is to get those really needing 
and deserving help in touch with the helpers. 
Could not this be done by responsible and trusted 
medical men and ministers being asked to com- 
municate cases known to them to the secretary 
of the ‘‘ Y” Branch (or other Society) who would 
forwsrd them to the members whose qualifica- 
tions were suitable? Of course, as with profes- 
sional nurses, strict secrecy would be observed, — 
Yours sincerely, A Yorksuire Woman. 


Since writing thus I have seen a letter in Tae 
Sianau as to “ Visiting Helps,” which appears 
an admirable sugzestion, but hardly meets the 
case of women of independent means, and those 
too poor to pay a regular stipend. 


HOUSEWIFERY AGAIN. 

Mespames,—I should like to fully endorse 
what ‘a working-woman ” said in a recent issue 
of THe Woman's SicNat respecting housewifery, 
I am afraid Mrs. Stanton Blatch is not very well 
acquainted with the working classes, if she does 
not know that their utter inability to mend and 
|make even the simplest things, and their 
deplorable ignorance of conkery, is one of the 
most fruitful sources of their poverty. I was 
; once connected with an institute for factory 
girls, some of them sixteen and eighteen years 
of age, and they wera quite unable to make even 
an apron by themselves. Now these girls marry, 
at about the age I have mentioned, very often 


though often as real, being less apparent. We 
people are to one another in time of sick- 
ness, and how much is done by the un-| 
selfish devotion of a neighbour. The poor 
know all about one another, and some- 
one is almost sure to offer help in an 
emergency. The wife of the clerk, struggling | 
shopkeeper, or poor curate has to face her times 
of domestic crisis without this help, being often 
\hedged in by the reticence of genteel poverty 
|from the knowledge of the neighbourhood. It | 
lis to this class that it seems to me our girls of 
leisure looking out for a vocation of usefulness, 
might go. How many cases there are in which 
it would be impossible to pay for or procure a 
nurse, where the assistance for a few hours a 
day of a capable and willing young sister would 
be invaluable to the overtaxed mother! ‘he 
children are ill, and the mother, worn with 
watching and anxiety, feels as though she could 
hardly drag herself through another day. A 
‘* Sister of Help” comes in for a few hours, per- | 
haps prepares an appetising meal for the invalids, 
and undertaking the household cares, sends the 
mother for some much-needed rest or fresh air, 
from which she will return with fresh hope and 
courage, for whata brief rest to body and nerves 
means at such a time only mothers can tell. Or 
the mother herself breaks down, and her 
recovery is retarded by the thought of home and 
little ones left to the care of an ignorant little | boys not much older than themselves, and 
‘glavey.” What a boon if someone could give | earning about 15s. per week. What is to become 
a few hours’ oversight, perhaps taking the , of them and their husbands if they are not able 
children out for a time. Or a daughter on whose | to do any domestic work ? They certainly cannot 
daily earnings an invalid mother is dependent, | afford to pay for it to be done for them out of 
has to leave her at times, in great anxiety of their scanty income; in fact, if Mra. Stanton 
heart, to a day of loneliness ; how different if Blatch’s idea was fully carried out, there would 
loving hands would be there to minister for a be noone todoit. But this applies not only to 
few hours. Work of this womanly kind, bring- | the lower classes (so-called); there are many 
ing brightness and blessing to many hard lives, middle-class people who have to do their own 
is surely a call to some of our daughters of |domestic work, and dressmaking tov; and 
leisure, and would be rich in human interest and therefore I think every woman should be taught 
friendship. It would also be of a character | something about these things, at any rgte. If 
which need not interfere to any extent with ' they never want to use their knowledge, no harm 
home and social engagements. will have been done. Asto the remark that this 
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means training them to wait upon men, we all | perusing this 


know that the majority of men are unable to 
keep servants ; and in that case I fail to see who 
is to do the work, if not the wife. Noone would 
wish the husband to do it (even if he felt so 
inclined) if he is supporting the family, as is his 
duty to do. Besides, I do not think many 
women would care to have a man muddling 
about the house. I should very much like to see 
married women excluded from business and 
factories (except, of course, in the case of 
husband's illness or death). They are occupying 
the places of single women who are bound to get 
their own living, and bringing down wages into 
the bargain. Every man ought to be paid well 
enough to keep his wife; and I am quite sure 
every woman, whatever her position in society, 
can always find enough to do in her own home. 
As things are, the majority of men do not care, 
because they know that if they do not earn 
enough to keep the home going their wives will 
make it up; and, unfortunately, some women do 
not seem to mind what a man’s position is so 
long as they can get married. I have known 
several cases of girls getting married and coming 
back to business a few days after, and in two or 
three cases penunly living in business houses as 
they did before. ask what is their object in 
marrying under such circumstances? I think 
you will agree with me that this is not as it 
should be. Thanking you in anticipation, I am, 
yours faithfully, A Business Woman. 


SERVANTS v. FACTORY GIRLS. 
Mespames,—As a constant reader of THE 
Woman’s SIGNAL, and as a factory worker for over 
twenty-five years, I was very much interested 


in reading recently the interview with Miss | 


Clementina Black on the “servant question.” 
Much that she said I quite agree with, and 
whilst admitting that a factory girl’s conversation 


is not so retined as a servant's, I inust take very | 
grave and great exception to her statement | 


that “The greatest drawback to factory life is 
that it unfits yirls for wives and mothers. They 


ragraph several times I am com- 
| pelled to conclude that Miss Clementina Black's 

nowledge of the factory lass’s home life is very 
;small indeed, and furthermore that she is 
|entirely wrong in her conclusion. Take, for 
| instance, a girl who has just left school at the 
age of thirteen Her mother stays at home, or, 
as very often happens, may be a factory hand 
herself ; but assuming that she keeps the home, 
and does not go out to work, she has a good 
opportunity of starting her child’s home educa- 
tion and of instructing her for the first twelve 
months in all home work. At the age of fourteen 
the girl enters the mill and takes her part as the 
bread-winner. By this means she at once knows 
the value of money and is brought into touch 
with all the difficulties attending the home life 
of the mill operative; very often sent to do all 
the shopping, she learns the price of all the neces- 
saries of life, and how far £1 will go towards 
keeping a home. Cleaning, washing, cooking, 
housekeeping, and in fact everything belonging 
to the home, is taken up by her as she becomes 
old enough and strong enough to do the work. 
At all times and under all conditions she is under 
the training and care of her mother; and who, 
may I ask, is more fitted and better able to 
undertake the work? They are hopelessly 
useless in the home! Whata libel on factory 
girls! They are, on the contrary, the very 
| best of wives. Born and bred in a natural atmo- 
sphere, battling with difficulty, and maintain- 
/ing themselves at an early age, they become 
| sequainted with all the trials not only of the 
home but also of the world, and are in every 
sense fitted to be the true companions of their 
husband. This is my opinion, deduced from 
facts which have come under my own personal 
observation as a factory worker for a quarter of 
'a@ century in the clothing mills of the West of 
, England.—Yours truly, 
| Factory OveKative. 


The great mind knows the power of gentleness. 


PROPOSED ANTI-OPIUM CONVEN- 
TION IN LONDON. 


Ir is proposed to hold in London, under the 
auspices of the Joint Representative Board of 
the Anti-Opium Organisations, a Convention for 
ere and conference, probably on Tuesday and 

ednesday, 23rd and 24th April, on the Opium 
Question, with the special object of considering 
the report (or reports) of the Royal Commission 
on Opium, and of taking such action thereon as 
may be found needful. 


Miss Hallie Q. Brown, of Wilberforca College, 
Ohio, a graduate of that well-known inst‘tntion, 
has had great success in England in her dramatic 
and humovous recitals aod impersonations. The 
Rev, C. F. Aked, of Liverpool, ove of the best- 
koown missionaries in England, says of an ent ar- 
tainment given by Mies Brown in January last: 
“T kaow no English elocutionist, man or woman, 
who recites vith the naturaloess and charm and 
power of Miss Brown. I never knew until 
to-night whai the human voice could do.” 
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are so afraid of hurting somebody’s feelings, be- 
cause we are afraid of having to change some of 
our preconceived notions, or because we may in 
some way disrupt our work.” That was the case 
with — under the sun. They had only 
one duty before them as Christian workers, and 
that was to go straight for one object. Whatever 
would bring them that object was their clear 
duty. If there was a desire on the part of any 
Governmental circle to give them reform, the 
were bound to look to that reform and to wor 
for it, apart from other considerations. 

She knew it might be said that that was putting 
the matter strongly, but she believed in putting 
it er , fairly, and squarely. They worked for 
political reform on temperance lines. The party 
‘who promised them a reform had their support, 
and when any other party did better, that party 
would have it. She never worked for any 
political question until one party took up the 
temperance question. She could not, therefore, 
be considered a woman deeply dyed in party 
politics. 

The reason why they were bound to face the 

uestion of the political attitude of their asso- 
ciation was that a political party had to take up 
one of two positions—they had either to have 
the support of what in England was modestly 
called “ the trade,” or they had to have its un- 


The resolution, on being put to the meeting, 
was carried unanimously, and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man for presiding, moved by Dr. Lees. During 
the evening selections were sung by a choir 
conducted by Mr. John Tinney. 


NATIONAL BRITISH 
WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 


ASSOCIATION. 


CONFERENCE IN LEEDS. 

A seRigs of meetings took place in Leeds last 
week in connection with the visit of the National 
Executive Committee by invitation of the Leeds 
B.W.T.A. The Executive Committee met on 
Tuesday at 10.30 in the Trevelyan Hotel and 
was in session until evening under the presi- 
dency of Lady Henry Somerset. On Wednesda 
a conference was held in the Philosophical Hall, 
Park Row, at which there were 243 delegates 
present. Lady Henry Somerset occupied the 
chair, and amongst those who suppo her on 
the platform were Mrs. P Smith, Miss 
Gorhamand Miss Hallie Q. Brown, of Wilberforce 
College, Ohio, U.S.A. After a short devotional 
service, Mrs. J. H. Emmett (Leeds) read a 
brief report, which jshowed that there were now 
fifty-two branches in Yorkshire affiliated with 
the National British Women’s Temperance 
Association, with a membership of 4,000. Mrs. 
— : rier a cr of satisfaction to 

er to know that she 0! i irty-five 
of these branches. She had Laverp ly them 
and found there was a strong, healthy, and pro- ; he 
gressive spirit amongst the members. Some of dying opposition. There was no abuse too 
the branches had been instrumental in getting great, no enmity too bitter, no work too 
ladies elected to seats on Boards of Guardians arduous on the part of those bent on defeating 
and Parish Councils. Mrs. Emmett also read | the party who were standing by the Local Veto 
several reports received from branches in which Bill. - eu : 
the character of the work they were engaged in| _ The politios of the British Women’s Temper- 
was described. On the motion of Mrs. Hughes | #20e Association were temperance politics only. 
(Manchester), the branches were congratulated Whatever made for the improvement of the 
on the work they had accomplished, and a vote ple, whatever would do away with the evils 
of thanks was accorded Mrs, Emmett for the in- | Of the liquor traffic, they would support. _ There 
defatigable efforts she had made in the matter were questions intimately connected with the 
of o isation. main cause which at first sight appeared to have 

Lady Henry Somerset then gave an address. very little to do with it. Their temperance 
Alluding to the satisfactory nature of the reports education needed to be continually kept alive, 
which had been read, she said it was evident | ‘7 order that they might realise what the ques- 
the members of the Yorkshire branches gras tions were which were thus associated with their 
the fact that in order to deepen and consolidate work. : 
temperance work, they had to take into consider- Miss Brown, who introduced heraelf as 
ation the needs of the different localities. having been born a slave, spoke in eloquent 

Her ladyship went on to say that if they terms of the international beariogs of the tem- 
were to reap any advantages from such gather- | Perance question, and referred to the work she 
ings as that, they must get close down to busi- ad done amongst the negro population of 
ness, and understand just where they were. America. - 
They had many difficulties to face. The temper- “A SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ance cause was undergoing a change almost every In the afternoon a ‘‘ School of Methods and 

Parliamentary Drill” was conducted in the 


day. They need not fear that ge ; on the r L 
contrary, they should regard it as an evidence of | Philosophical Hall_by Mrs. Pearsall Smith, 
assisted by Miss Helen Hood, Mrs. Emmett, 


life. All they had to fear was stagnation. ; 

It was the cause which was perpetually chang- Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Osborn, Mrs. Wilson Jones, 
ing and readjusting itself to the needs of the | Mrs. Bamford Slack, Mrs. Ward Foole, and 
hour that was really doing effective work. | other ladies. The object of the drill was to 
At the same time, she could sympathise with instruct the delegates in the rules of parlia- 

mentary procedure, etc. Reports of work were 


those who feared change to a certain extent. | ™ , ) 
When they had seen particular methods working | 8!ven, and considerable enthusiasm was aroused. 
EVENING MEETING. 


ap: eae in the past, they naturally clung 
to the idea that those methods were going to| A well-attended public meeting was held in 
the evening in the Victoria Hall. Mr. John 


work all along the way. But those who held 

that view were mistaken. The temperance | Whiting presided, and amongst those present 

movement—one of the most magnificent move- | were Lady Henry Somerset, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, 

ments of the latter end of the nineteenth century | Miss Mary Gorham, Mrs. Bamford Slack, Mrs. 
Ward Poole, Mrs. Osborn, Mrs. Emmett, Dr. F. 


—must adjust itself to the needs of the time. 
That was why she felt that this was woman's . Lees, the Mayoress (Mrs. Gilston), and Miss 
ilston. 


time. 
When woman had been called forth from that} The Chairman formally opened the meeting, 
explaining that he was presiding owing to the 


inner sanctuary of the home into that wider 
home which we ‘called a nation, she had to be | inability of his wife (in consequence of illness) to 
perform that duty. 


fully equipped in order to judge of the most all- 

round question that now had to be dealt with. Mrs. Bamford Slack, in an impressive speech, 
God worked through law and by law, and He| moved a resolution expressing the opivion 
used them as instruments when they were will- | that no measure of temperance reform would 
ing to be used. A study of the law of cause and | be efficient unless the principle of local 
effect taught them that public-houses were placed | option were embodied in it; rejoicing, there- 
where they were by Governments of vivilised | fore, that Sir William Harcourt had declared 
countries, and uutil they set machinery in motion his intention to introduce his Liquor Traftic 
which would deal with those Governments, it | (Local Control) Bill before Easter; and 
was useless for them to ask that the liquor traffic | earnestly urging upon the Government the 
be stopped. They had, therefore, to face the | pressing importance, in the interests of morality 
and the well-being of vast masses of the people, 


question, ‘‘ What is to move the Governments?” 
They must ask themselves, ‘‘ What is my rela- | that the Bill should be passed into law without 
any further delay. 


tion as a citizen, as a Christian, and as a mother, 

to these wider Governmental questions that} Lady Henry Somerset, who was enthusiasti- 

touch the right of the maintenance of the evil in | cally received, then addressed the audience, and 
seconded the resolution. Space prevents us re- 


y 9? 
porting her speech, which was listened to with 


my own city, town, or country : Until women 
had faced that problem boldly they had not half 

deep interest and applauded in true Yorkshire 
fashion, 


VETO DEMONSTRATION. 

A RELIGIOUS demonstration to demand temper- 
ance legislation has been arranged by the 
Political Department, B.W.T.A., to take place at 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Sunday after- 
noon next, March 31st, 3.30 p.m. The Rev. H. 
Price Hughes, M.A, and the Lady Henry 
Somerset will give short addresses on the Local 
Veto Bill. Seats will be reserved on the tloor of 
the hall for members of the B.W.T.A. and their 
friends up to 3.15 p.m. 

When we think of the enormous evils, re- 
ligious, moral, social and domestic, which are 
caused by the liquor traffic as at present carried 
on in this country, it seems high time that the 
religious people, the Christian Churches as such, 
should mass their forces and demand that the 
Government should no longer delay in submit- 
ting their Veto Bill to Parliament. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly upon 
the religious aspect of the demand for temper- 
ance legislation, and we earnestly plead with 
members of the Metropolitan Branches of the 
B.W.T.A. to mark their sense of the deep re- 
ligious importance of the need for temperance 
legislation by making a special effort to attend 
this Sunday demonstration. 


LOYAL TEMPERANCE LEGIONS. 
Mrs, NortHaM Fie ps, of the United States, is 
doing excellent work in arousing an interest in 
Loyal Temperance Legions, the juvenile branch 
of the World’s Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. These Loyal Temperance Legions are 
actively at work jin most of the countries that 
are federated in the great World’s Union, and it 
is very desirable that they should be inaugurated 
in Great Britain; and Mrs. Fields is here for the 
purpose of {furthering this object. As an illus- 
tration of her methods of work, we give an 
extract from the Penarth Chronicle, containing 
an account of a meeting held there early iu 
March. 

“The questions of dealing with our young 
people and training them in the paths of sobriety 
have been brought prominently before us this 
week by a lady lecturer from over the 
water—Mrs. Northam Fields. Most of those 
engaged in Band of Hope work feel how impor- 
tant it is to train the young in such a manner 
that they may be able at any time to give definite 
and decided reasons for being abstainers. At 
present it is to be feared that many young people 
attend Band of Hope meetings and join these 
societies for the entertainments which are pro- 
vided, but a large number of them, when they 
grow up, having no fixed principles, are led into 
temptation, and hence, much of the work of the 
Band of Hope is lost. Mrs. Fields has brought 
before our notice the principles and aims and 
modes of working of an American society, known 
as the Loyal Temperance Legion, and at the 
Congregational Schoolroom on Wednesday 
evening, conducted a class of young people, 
giving a model lesson. In this lesson she intro- 
duced three special points, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ 
‘Thus saith reason,’ and ‘ Thus saith science,” 
and illustrated each of these in such a manner 
as to rivet the attention of the young people, and 
we doubt whether they will ever forget the 
lessons she taught. This is the kind of teaching 
we want, and if we could but get it in our 
Sunday Schools as well as our Bands of Hope, 
the next generation would be far more intelligent, 
and there would be less falling away from the 
faith than there is to-day. There is ample room 
in Penarth for a strong society on the lines of 
the Loyal Temperance Legion without interfering 
with our present juvenile societies, but there 1s 
no reason why every Band of Hope should not 
be conducted on the principles of the Loyal 
Temperance Legion.” P 

3ranches desiring the services of Mrs, Fields 
should address Mrs. H. J. Osborn, 38, White- 
hall Park, Highgate, N. 


don ‘heir duty. It was all very well to blink at 
jt, and say, “' We do not want politics because we 
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